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HE King’s Speech is on the whole more interest- 
ing for what it does not say than for what it 
does. But it contains one fairly definite promise 
that the Government will aim at clearing up our own 
and other people’s mess by international action. The 
Prime Minister in the debate on the Address dotted 
the is and crossed the t’s of this passage. “‘ You 
cannot finally deal with the financial and industrial 
position of this country,” he said, “ without considering 
it in relation to the weaknesses abroad.” And he is 
therefore “ getting into the necessary international 
conferences and negotiations.’’ If these preliminaries 
Sjustify Mr. MacDonald’s optimism about the results of 
M. Laval’s visit to Washington, we shall be delighted. 
Dur own gloomy view of that jaunt seems at present 
to be confirmed by the rumour of French insistence on 
fermany paying her reparations and letting her 
fommercial debts go hang, if need be. 
* x * 
What is urgently needed now is an international 
agreement to deal boldly and sanely with all the mis- 
chiefs of debts and reparations and high tariff walls. 





If Mr. MacDonald is prepared to push, and to push hard, 
for that, he will have not only his parliamentary 
majority, but the- whole nation, behind him. And he 
may make an impression at long last on a timorous 
America and a domineering France. 
we are relying on the Government to do its part in 


In the meantime, 


preventing a catastrophe on the other side of the world. 
The Prime Minister is alive, we are sure, to the danger 
in Manchuria and the threat to the whole 
of the League. But some of his 


edifice 


followers may 


think that from military as well as from commercial 


troubles an Empire ring-fence offers us a snug refuge. 
That is a childish illusion, and we hope Mr. MacDonald 
will show If the National 
Government fails to support the Covenant in this crisis, 
it will have put the first big nail in its own coffin. 


no weakness towards it. 


¥* * * 

Tariffs are not mentioned in the King’s Speech; there 
is only a non-committal allusion to the problem of 
the balance of trade. So Mr. 
Mr.: Runciman, both cheered on by Mr. MacDonald 
at the Guildhall, are left to fight the first round between 
them, with the Cabinet, including Mr. Snowden, waiting 


Chamberlain and 


to join in as soon as the issues are defined. This, so 
far as we can see, rules out any move towards a tariff 


to come into force this year, or even any lesser emergency 
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measures directed against “a dumping.” For, if the 
tariff issue is still unsettled after the election, there 
is bound to be a tussle over it within the Government’s 
own ranks; and even if the tariffists in the end get 
some of their own way, there will be a great deal of 
arguing and bargaining before they do. Sir Henry 
Page Croft and his friends do not hide their impatience 
at the Prime Minister’s caution. They want action. 
But Mr. MacDonald is not an easy man to hurry. He 
loves turning a problem over and over before announcing 
what he is going to do. There will, therefore, hardly 
be a tariff just yet. 
* * % 

The Prime Minister made an intriguing reference to 
stabilising the pound, which looked at first sight as if it 
meant a great deal, but appeared, on further analysis, 
to admit of a dozen possible interpretations. Great 
Britain is to stabilise the pound as soon as _ possible. 
Yes; but how soon will it be possible? Does Mr, 
MacDonald mean that steps are to be taken in the 
very near future to peg the pound at some fixed exchange 
value—as soon, say, as. the present seasonal difficulties 
are over? That would indeed be important, and in our 
view disquieting, news; for it is not yet possible to say 
whereabouts it is best for the external value of the pound 
to settle down. But perhaps Mr. MacDonald did not 
mean that at all; since he went on to say that our 
policy about the pound must depend on policies and 
events in other countries. Very probably he does 
not know what he means, but wishes to give the world 
an assurance that, at some future date, it is our inten- 
tion to give the pound again a stable external value. 
But not its old value, we trust: there was no hint in 
the Prime Minister’s speech of any intention to try to 
force sterling back to its former parity. 

* * ” 

And what of the balance of trade? It is to be 
balanced somehow, but we are told nothing about the 
means. In some quarters it is being said that our 
departure from the gold standard has already solved 
automatically the problem of the balance of international 
payments, since, no longer settling differences in gold, 
we are bound to strike a balance by means of the 
fluctuating exchange. That, it is argued, is bound to 
discourage imports and encourage exports enough, in 
the long run, to make the account balance. There is 
in this a barren theoretical truth, if a balance of any sort 
is all that concerns us. But it does not follow that any 
balance secured thus will give us resources for overseas 
investment, or even be a real balance at all, apart from 
capital transactions such as short borrowing or lending 
or the sale of existing overseas investments. The 
real problem of the balance of trade is not automatically 
solved by our going off the gold standard; and, while 
the depreciation of sterling must have some effect in 
checking imports and increasing exports, it does not 
follow that depreciation, within the limits within 
which we are likely to Ict it happen, will have enough 
effect. It is hardly to be supposed that, if we intend 
to stabilise later, we shall leave sterling entirely un- 
influenced by banking operations in the meantime. 
The Prime Minister says we are to take steps to maintain 
internal purchasing power; but we cannot do that 
unless we keep the rise in import prices within bounds. 





a 
Mr. Churchill, in the debate on Wednesday, admittey 
that the Post Office Savings scare had no foundatig, 
whatever. The practice of investing part of these mone, 
in the Unemployment Fund, he said, was started by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and continued by Mr. Baldy, 
himself and Mr. Snowden. There was nothing imprope 
or risky in it. Only, he remarked airily, he did y, 
believe that this scare had any effect on the resylt y 
the election. We are positive that it had a great de). 
many candidates have assured us that it was rel 
“ Red Letter ” which influenced hosts of voters at ty 
last moment. The episode was highly discreditable 
and perhaps Mr. Runciman will now explain how \y 
came to associate himself with it—and if he has , 
explanation he might make a public apology. 


) 


* ore * 


So Mr. Thomas is to be given another trip round ti 
world, in preparation for the Imperial Economic (‘\y. 
ference at Ottawa next summer. Great Britain; 
suspension of the gold standard does give a betty 
chance of making special economic arrangements with 
the Dominions, since their currencies will mostly 
follow sterling rather than gold. There is a real oppor 
tunity, which should not be missed, of  increasiny 
Empire trade. But is there a case on this account fe 
sending Mr. Thomas round the Empire—except, ¢ 
course, for the benefit of his education ? The need noy 
is not for an enthusiastic commercial traveller, but 
rather for an emissary with a clear understanding of 
economic and financial issues. It is no disrespect to 
Mr. Thomas’s qualities to say that this is hardly his line, 
There may, indeed, be danger in opening up separate 
negotiations with the various Dominions, unless they 
are very tactfully handled. If Mr. Thomas cov- 





- fines himself to boost and uplift, no harm will le 


done. But the Beaverbrook papers are _alrea(y 
alarmed, dreading, no doubt, that Empire Free Trade 
may vanish if too closely investigated on the spot. 
Even those who do not aim at a tariff wall round the 
Empire, and only hope for improved trade relation 
with the Dominions, have some cause to fear the results 
if Mr. Thomas starts negotiating with Mr. Bennett ut 
Mr. Scullin in advance of the Conference. 


x * Be 


A fortnight ago we said that many Liberals who 
had supported the National Government during the 
Election would shortly feel that this journal had bec 
right in refusing to follow the general stampede. Out 
prophecy is being fulfilled even more speedily than Wt 
expected. One well-known Labour Minister who wa 
defeated at the polls has already received four hundre! 
individual letters of regret from constituents who vote 
against him. And now Professor Gilbert Murray, 1" ! 
nobly expressed letter to the Manchester Guardia 
makes a public confession of error and repentance 0! 
behalf of himself and of at least half a dozen Liber 
friends. He deeply regrets supporting the Nation 


° 


Government, denounces as a fraud the scare that tl 
pound was in danger, expresses grave doubts about the 
future of international policy at the mercy of a (ol 
servative majority and, in short, explains in a series“ 
beautifully phrased paragraphs that he and mall 
others have made fools of themselves. 


—-_ 4 tp tet llr ~hUlC<i«—r!.lC<C ;,l(i CU 
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THE TEST OF THE LEAGUE 


EXT week the League of Nations will be put 

to the severest test it has had to face in the 

twelve years of its existence. There seems no 
hope now of an eleventh-hour repentance on the part of 
Japan. She has substantial grievances against the 
Chinese; but they have now become irrelevant. The 
one relevant issue is whether a State-member of the 
League, a signatory of the Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact, shall take warlike action in defence of its interests. 
We are very well aware that the Japanese argue that 
they have violated no pledges, that their original 
invasion and their continued occupation of Manchuria 
constitute a mere police precaution, and are warranted 
by the impotence of the Chinese to keep order in the 
country. But this is an argument ex post facto. At the 
outset the Japanese Foreign Office and the more 
moderate and honest section of the Cabinet did not 
take that view; they have since been drawn into the 
net spread by the military party. And if there were 
Japanese who did not believe in the soundness of their 
case, how could it be supposed that the Chinese would 
admit it, or would trust the assertions of good will in 
which Tokio has been so prolific ? 

An astonishing memorandum has recently been 
published which is said to have been drawn up by 
Baron Tanaka and presented to the Emperor in 1927. 
Here is outlined a Machiavellian policy for the 
conquest of China and then of all the Far East. 
This campaign for a new continental empire is to 
begin in Manchuria with a rapid and ruthless system 
of economic and military measures, an unparalleled 
mixture of violence and cunning. Railway develop- 
ment would play a large part in it, and so would 
financial jugglings. The unfortunate Koreans would be 
used to undermine Chinese authority, and ultimately to 
take up arms against China and be backed or sup- 
pressed by Japan at her discretion. We do not 
suggest that this monstrous plan represents the views 
of the Government or of any serious body of Japanese 
We do. not even know whether the document 
is authentic or not. What we do know is that the first 
steps of the plan have actually been carried out and that 
some of these who are said to cherish these wild am- 
bitions of national aggrandisement are encamped at 
this moment in Manchuria. The facts, let alone the 
document, are enough to alarm and inflame Chinese 
opinion. It is imperative, if a way out of the present 
impasse is to be found, that China should be able to 
put some modicum of trust in the good faith of the 
Japanese. There is one way, and one way only, in 
which Japan can now prove her good faith, and that 
is by the prompt withdrawal of her armies from 
Manchuria. 


opinion, 


The Council of the League will meet in Paris on 
November 16th. Paris has been chosen because this 
will make it easier for an American representative of 
ambassadorial or ministerial rank to attend. The 
co-operation of the United States is obviously of great 
importance, and we welcome the report that the 
attitude of Washington is stiffening. But what is the 


Council going to do? It will probably make desperate 
efforts to bring the Japanese to reason. 


It may, and we 


sincerely hope it will, find some formula which can be 
accepted without damage to the rights or legitimate 
interests of either party, and without detriment to the 
slowly growing body of principles which are the beginning 
of a rule of law among nations. But on the main point 
it cannot give way. Japan must honour her own 
signature, or incur the penalties of the aggressor, And 
if M. Briand and his colleagues are to stand firm on this, 
they must have the unqualified backing of the Govern- 
ments and the peoples they represent. Let us face the 
facts squarely. The League of Nations is not a piece of 
automatic machinery. It requires to be put in motion 
by the will of the States-members ; if it is to take action 
the action must be that of those several States. In 
the present case, should all efforts at conciliation break 
down, Great Britain may be asked to join in denouncing 
Japan as a violator of the Covenant and in breaking off 
diplomatic relations with her. The withdrawal of 
ambassadors is a grave step, and it could hardly fail, 
if it were carried out by the Great Powers, to make its 
effect felt in Tokio. It is true that the suggestion has 
been treated with indignant contempt by the Japanese ; 
but this need not be taken at its face value. Moral 
and diplomatic isolation is not a thing which any Power 
regards lightly in the world to-day. There would be 
at least a reasonable hope tht it—or even the definite 
threat of it—would the moderate 
elements in Japan and fortify them against the militarists 
who have put them in so false a position. If this should 
prove useless, then there remains the possibility of 
action under Article 16, which enjoins the application of 
economic sanctions. To that extreme we still trust that 
it will not be necessary to go. But it is part of the 
Covenant, and Great Britain has signed the Covenant, 
and Great Britain, if it meant anything by its signature, 
and if it believes in peace and not in war, if it stands 
by the attempt that has been made since 1918 to 
substitute international law for international anarchy, 


count with more 


is bound to uphold the Covenant. 

We believe that public opinion in this country is 
overwhelmingly loyal to the principles of the League. 
The jeers that appear daily in the Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere press represent the views of their writers and 
not of the great bulk of their readers. There cannot be 
many English men or women so imbecile as to assent to 
the statements that the League of Nations is a body for 
stirring up strife, and that we can best ensure our own 
safety and promote the cause of peace in the world by 
dishonouring our obligations, ~ ceasing to bully Japan,” 
and shaking the dust of Geneva off our feet for good and 
all. The King’s Speech on Tuesday affirmed the intention 
of Mr. MacDonald’s Government to * continue its active 
interest in the work of the League of Nations,” and it 
will be for the new Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, 
to show in Paris next week how active that interest is. 
It will be for the rest of us, whether Conservative, 
Liberal or Labour, to support his efforts to prevent war. 
But war will not be avoided by the League consenting to 
a dishonourable peace imposed by Japanese violence. 
If the Council—if the nations represented by the Council 
—consent to that, they will destroy the raison d’étre of 
They will be deliberately restoring war as 
potent instrument, of 


the League. 


an instrument, most 


and the 


policy. 
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THE INDIAN TRAGEDY 


IVE years ago there were two facts about India which 

were obvious to everyone who was interested in the 

subject. The first was that Montagu’s scheme of 
dyarchy, instituted in 1920, had been a failure. The 
second was that nothing short of granting the Provincial 
Councils the right of running their own affairs and setting 
up a_ responsible federal government would give any 
stability, or any hope of a permanent settlement, It 
was indisputable that such a course involved risks, and 
that consequently some safeguards would be necessary 
during the transitional period. It was clear that in the 
working out of such a scheme there would be disputes 
between groups of Indians. We ourselves had done 
nothing to lessen those disputes, and had encouraged 
religious groups to form themselves into political parties 
by instituting communal representation, and by summoning 
members of advisory bodies on a communal basis. The 
fundamentals of the problem do not alter from year to 
year. The Simon Commission and the two sessions of the 
Round Table Conference have added nothing to the know- 
ledge required by the British Government. The Com- 
mission and the Conference may have done something to 
educate the British public, but no new fact has emerged 
which alters the diagnosis of the case. Nor has anything 
occurred to ease those difficulties which are due to disputes 
between religious groups. By giving prominence to the 
extremists in each party they have accentuated the com- 
munal trouble, which has never been worse than to-day 
cither as between the leaders of opinion, or amongst the 
rank and file. 

The most that can be claimed for the four years’ delay is 
that the Princes have defined their attitude towards Federa 
tion, and we now know that the Political Department was 
wrong in taking the view that the States would be unwilling 
to come into an all-India Federation. The wish in this 
case was clearly father to the thought. For the rest, we 
must look back on four unhappy years marked by a general 
deterioration in the prosperity and stability of India while 
three successive governments have shelved the main ques- 
tion of the future constitution. It would now appear that 
there is a strong element in the new Government which is 
in favour of a further policy of drift on the reputed grounds 
that a group of Moslems, who owe their position in the 
Conference to their keen interest in the claims of their 
community, cannot come to an agreement with some equally 
keen partisans of the Hindu and Sikh communities about 
the exact allocation of seats in two Provinces. 

It is easy to put forward a theoretical justification of this 
policy of drift on the grounds that it should not be necessary 
for England to adjudicate on this matter, but no practical 
politician is likely to be deceived. Mr. MacDonald would 
receive very short shrift from his party if he refused to take 
any action with regard to tariffs until Mr. Amery and Sir 
Herbert Samucl had put forward an agreed policy on this 
subject, yet both are members of his party. He knows 
perfectly well that he will have to bring forward a policy 
with which both are likely to disagree, but will be prepared 
to accept under protest. Yet he is now asking a collection 
of individual Indians, faced with a much more complicated 
problem than that of protective tariffs, to do what he would 
never ask his party to do. Actually, these groups have 
come very close to an agreement, far closer than the extreme 
elements of his own party are likely to reach on the tariff 
question; but, chiefly owing to the existence in the Indian 
sphere of other minorities and other interests, it las never 
been possible to get a settlement signed and sealed. One 
powerful factor has, of course, been the vagueness of the 
Government's proposals with regard to the main questions 
between England and the suggested Federal Government. 
No one representing a sectional interest, Hindu, Moslem, 
vr Sikh, cares to put his name to concessions on the com- 


a 


munal question when he does not know whether anything 
is going to eventuate with regard to the main problem ,) 
the future constitution, 

There is nothing to prevent Mr. MacDonald's taking 4), 
commonsense attitude and treating the communal questiy, 
as the Conference has alreddy treated the difficult questio, 
of the representation of the smaller States. These have been 
given a definite period in which to put forward their agree, 
scheme, but if this cannot be done the matter will be adjyj. 
‘ated by a commission appointed for the purpose. J) ¢}, 
meantime the Conference could get on with the real wor 
of mapping out the powers of the new Federal Governmey 
and of deciding upon such safeguards as may be necessary 
with regard to “finance ial policy and the future of the army, 
In all these matters, as also in regard to discriminatigy 
against Europeans, the delegates have made very consider. 
able progress towards a settlement behind the scenes. 
There is no real reason to let the Conference fail. yf , 
policy of drift is adopted it will be done deliberately, becaus 
the National Cabinct has decided that such is the bes 
course. 

It is clear that the usual reasons for delay do not apply 
to modern India. No one in his senses. can -imagine thai 
India will become “‘ more fit for self-government ”’ after 
few more years. Every month under present conditions 
is making the task of a future Federal Government mor 
difficult, and the breakdown of the present Conference 
would mean that a large section of moderate politicians, 
who have tried to work the 1920 scheme, will cither drop 
out of polities or will join some extremist section. It is 
equally absurd to talk about Indians after this Conference 
‘** hammering out a scheme of their own.” The only united 
demand which is likely to come from India, if the pelic) 
of “ drift ” is adopted, will be a strong movement to end 
the British connection at all costs. We should, in fact, 
find ourselves without any friends. Not only would ther 
be a powerful nationalist movement, and an almost in- 
evitable recurrence of civil disobedience, but the embittering 
of communal strife after the breakdown of the Conference 
will enormously increase our difficulties. Events in Kashmir 
are proving that the role of inter-communal peacemaker is 
both dangerous and difficult. We have been forced into 
the position of offending the whole Moslem community in 
the North of India, while Hindu opinion, so far as it 
expresses itself in the rest of India, is accusing the Govern- 
ment partly of bolstering up an inefficient ruler, and partly 
of a Machiavellian scheme for absorbing another Indian 
state. 

It would be much better to face up to the real facts of 
the position. We are no longer capable of carrying on the 
Government of India without some measure of popula 
support, and though the chief sufferers in the case of « 
breakdown of the civil government would be Indians them- 
selves, it is unlikely that the mere fear of such a breakdown 
will rally support to a British Government of the present 
irresponsible kind. India is threatened with dangers from 
at least four different directions. The North-West frontier 
remains a perpetual menace which has certainly not got 
any less during the last three years. Over many parts of 
India there are signs of a spreading agrarian movement, 
which in the United Provinces and Bengal might easil) 
develop into a kind of “ Green Revolution ” accompanict 
by the murdering of landlords and money-lenders on 
large scale, and by the overwhelming of the weak poli 
force which alone represents authority over vast areas. 
Then the example of Kashmir may easily spread to other 
States where they have incompctent, unpopular, or absentee 
Princes. In most cases there are no local forces availabl 
for repressing such an outbreak, and, as in Kashmir, there 
may be a call for Imperial troops. Finally, we may he 
the extremist element in the Congress adding fuel to an) 
local conflagration in these three spheres, and at the same 
time embarrassing the Government by organising the ki 
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of passive resistance to authority which is such an effective 
weapon in the East. India has an immense population, 
chronically under-employed and vastly patient. Moslems 
and Akali Sikhs have showed themselves willing to be 
swept by thousands into prisons on some purely communal 
issue. The Untouchables at Nasik get themselves arrested 
en masse in order to enforce their claim to use a temple. 
It is even easier for the Congress to organise this form of 
demonstration on racial grounds. 

The Government of India has had to face each of these 
four troubles during the last few years, and at times it has 
been clear that its resources have been stretched to the 
utmost. So far both the police and the army have stood 
the strain, but there is no large margin of reserve power in 
India, or for that matter in England. For some years the 
Government of India has been acting as “ an alien govern- 
ment under orders te quit” ; its whole organisation has been 
modified to meet these expected changes. No one with 
any knowledge of modern India imagines that one can put 
back the clock in the Churchillian sense, or has any illusions 
about the steady deterioration which must oceur in every 
branch of the public services when there is no certainty 
about the future. The only possible justification for the 
policy of drift would be the chance of some new and favour- 
able factor in the situation which might be expected after 
a few months—a wave of loyalty to British rule, a sudden 
return to prosperity, or some decisive action that would 
settle the frontier problem. There is not the faintest reason 
to expect any of these things, or to think that England will 
ever have a better chance of settling the Indian problem 
than to-day. 


THE OLD LABOUR PARTY 
AND THE NEW 
SUPPOSE we Socialists ought all to be going about 
| with our tails between our legs and the look of dogs 
that have been properly chastised for being naughty. 
At any rate, I suppose that is how Mr. Snowden, who laid 
on the lash with a will, thinks we ought to behave. But 
somehow or other I neither feel in the least like that myself, 
nor can I find any semblance of such a mood among my 
political friends. We have been beaten, no doubt, thor- 
oughly, devastatingly, overwhelmingly beaten; and it is 
no joke for the country to be in for a longish run of un- 
restrained Tory Government—for I do not think Mr. 
MacDonald can restrain the Tories for long, even if he has 
the will. But all the same, the predominant feeling in my 
mind, and in the minds of most of those whom I meet, is 
not of depression, but rather of elation and escape. 
or, all through these last two years—and to a con- 
siderable extent ever since 1924—we have heen living under 
a shadow. As loyal supporters of the working-class move- 


ment, we have felt it to be our duty to give the Labour 


Party steady support, in office and in opposition alike. 
But all the time we have been growingly conscious that, 
under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald and the veto of 
Mr. Snowden, there was mighty little chance of our hopes 
ol a forward policy being realised. And, above all, during 
the past two years we have felt black disappointment, not 
so much at the Labour Government’s failure to make 
headway against a very difficult world economic situation, 
as at its reluctance even to try in office the remedies which 
it proposed while it was in opposition. There have been 
consolations, I know; and we have tried to make the most 
oithem. Mr. Henderson has been admirable at the Foreign 


Whee « . Ee 7 

Ullice, and we have felt his good work in Europe to ke 
some compensation for the dry rot at home. Dr. Addison, 
too. : 


at the Ministry of Agriculture, did unexpectedly well ; 
~ there were other bright spots here and there. But in 
‘ome affairs nothing could make up for the double failure 


to tackle either unemployment or industrial reorganisation. 


We made allowances, of course, for the Government’s 
lack of a parliamentary majority, for the obstruction of the 
House of Lords, and for the want of adequate control over 
parliamentary time. We allowed too for the exceedingly 
bad luck that brought the Labour Government to office 
only a few months before the beginning of the world slump. 
But we did not feel that these things, though they ex- 
tenuated, really explained the Government’s inaction. 
We were driven, against our will, to the belief that certain 
of its leading members did not want to act, even where they 
could have acted with Liberal support, and no longer 
believed in the policy on the basis of which they had been 
raised to office. , And so, having lost these leaders who had 
ceased to lead, we have too great a load off our minds to be 
greatly depressed at losing much else as well. 

It is my own view that, all through, the two men who 
wrecked the Labour policy were the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Snowden. But they did this in quite different ways. 
Mr. MacDonald’s fault was an inability to decide on action, 
or rather a positive preference for indecision and perpetual 
debate. He loved to hear the pros and cons of every issue— 
and then to hear them over again. He hated the irrevoc- 
ability of action. Mr. Snowden’s case was different ; for he 
was positively against almost everything his party wanted. 
And he was’so much the most decided member of the 
Cabinet that his veto commonly settled the issue. 

This is, of course, a strong criticism of the Cabinet as a 
whole, including the present leaders of the Labour Party 
who have gone down in the fray. Mr. Henderson, who 
might have rallied them, was occupied with foreign affairs ; 
and it really appears that there was no one else strong 
enough to bear Mr. Snowden down. It is, of course, very 
hard for a Cabinet to act unless it gets an effective lead 
from the Prime Minister; and that the Labour Cabinet 
never had. We need not, therefore, blame Mr. MacDonald’s 
late colleagues overmuch. But the fact remains that, 
collectively, they made a poor show before their leader 
scuttled the ship, and a still poorer show while the ship was 
sinking under Mr. bombardment. It is no 
disrespect to Mr. Henderson and one or two others to say 
that the Labour Party has been weak in sagacious leadership, 
and is now weak also in popular appeal. For Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden were undoubtedly the popular figures of 
whom the electors thought as the leaders of Labour. 

All the same, my chief feeling is one of relief ; for I believe 
this set-back affords a real chance of rebuilding the political 
Labour Movement on sounder lines. I shall be glad if 
some of the defeated leaders never come back ; and I think 
it would be sheer disaster if Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Thomas 
—to say nothing of Mr. Snowden—ever returned to the fold. 
For I think the time has come to stop definitely the attempt 
to build up the Labour Party on the forsaken inheritance of 
reformist Liberalism, and to set to work instead to create a 
real Socialist Party. 

I am sure the policy on which the Labour Party has so 


Snowden’s 


far mainly relied in its appeals to the electorate is played 
out. No party can ‘hope to advance much farther along 
the line of improving social services out of increased taxa- 
tion, while leaving the conduct of industry, commerce and 
finance in private hands. The Nation, as Mr. Harold 
Wright has recently reminded us, announced the impending 
end of this policy some years ago, in a series of articles on 
“The Limits of Insular Socialism.” But the real criticism 
of it is that it was never within a thousand miles of being 
Socialism at all: for it was based not on creating Socialist 
institutions as a source of funds for a progressive social 
policy, but on milking the capitalist. Labour did not 
milk him dry, by any manner of means; but it did get to 
the point at which it was very difficult to impose fresh taxes 
without their having somewhere an adverse effect on enter- 
prise and investment, and so tending to aggravate un- 
employment and increase its cost. 

But the Labour Party had grown so used to preaching 
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the virtues of redistribution, and was also so conscious 
that there were plenty of rich people left who could afford 
heavier taxation, that its members could not casily change 
their tune. - Moreover, the alternative policy of rapid and 
widespread socialisation did not scem to be practicable 
under the existing parliamentary conditions; and little or 
nothing had been done to educate up to it the mass of the 
electors who voted Labour. It seemed—and to a great 
extent it actually was—impossible for the time being. 

This, however, meant in effect that the Labour Party 
was caught between two impossibilities—an old policy that 
was played out, and a new one for which the conditions were 
not yet ripe. It was therefore bound to fail, and almost 
certain to meet with a severe electoral defeat. I should 
have liked to see it, some time ago, boldly proclaim the 
passing of the old ideas inherited from an earlier day, and 
court defeat with a forthright policy of Socialist construction. 
For to do this would have been the beginning of the electoral 
education that has still te come. It would have involved 
a beating; but any policy worth having meant that. 

Instead of facing the dilemma boldly, the second Labour 
Government broke asunder, and the leaders who remained 
had to face the electors under about the most adverse 
conditions that can possibly be conceived. I will not pre- 
tend that I foresaw the magnitude of the ensuing set-back, 
though I expected the “ Nationalists” to come back with 
a handsome majority. But now, in retrospect, what 
surprises me is the large number of electors who did vote 
Labour in spite of everything. They were subjected to 
bombardment by press and wireless, bewildered by the loss 
of their best-known. leaders, hamstrung by Mr. Snowden, 
and given no clear guidance by their own champions, who 
allowed themselves to be inveigled into an unproductive 
controversy about the past instead of ignoring Mr. Snowden 
and talking resolutely about the future. And yet many 
millions of them stood firm, and in a great many places 
there was no fall at all in the Labour vote. I find that 
rather wonderful, and most encouraging for the future. 

But what of Trade Union dictatorship ? In so far as the 
Trade Unions did stop the late Government from giving in 
to the loan-mongers and cutting wages and the benefits of 
the unemplceyed, I am thoroughly grateful to them. Nor 
am I one of those who fear Trade Union dictation for the 
future, or wish to see Labour a classless party. Far from 
it. I belong to the Labour Party precisely because it is, 
to some extent, though not so much as I should like it to be, 
a class party. I mean, of course, not a party whose ad- 
herents are all of one class (or I should not be in it) but a 
party which bases itself solidly on the defence of the working 
class, and seeks to represent the aspirations of that class 
towards a different, non-capitalist society I am under no 
delusion that all the workers are convinced Socialists : but 
I do believe that the chance of getting Socialism in Great 
Britain depends absolutely on getting the workers to demand 
it, and on using their organisation and their loyalty as 
instruments for its making. Labour, if it became a national, 
classless party, would lose all its effective driving force. 
Indeed, it was largely because it was becoming such a party 
that it had to go down to defeat. 

In the next few years, we Socialists shall have to build 
the Labour Party up again, and build it on essentially 
different foundations. We shall have to get back to straight 
Socialist propaganda, restated and reinterpreted in relation 
to the problems of to-day and to-morrow. And we shall 
come back to power, I hope and believe, when we do come 
back at all, not to repeat the vacillations and tinkerings of 
1924 and of 1929—1931, but determined to institute at 
once a large instalment of positive socialisation of the vital 
industries and services, and ready to do battle manfully 
with whatever stands in the way. In short, I think the 
coming Labour Party will be far more extreme than the old 
one But its extremism will be essentially constructive and 

| G. D. H. Core. 


realistic. 





A LONDON DIARY 


HE present position of the Prime Minister fascin,; 
me like a detective story in serial form which } 

just broken off with the words—*“ to be continy,. 
in our next.” Papers avhich support the Governney 
represent Mr. MacDonald as the one man _ jin}, 
country Who is able and willing to make bold deeisioy, 
involving action. Mr. MacDonald is over sixty, ay¢ 
no one who had worked closely with him during jj 
career up to the time when he formed the Nationg| 
Government took that view of him. I remember jn ti}, 
dark days when he and E. 1D. Morel were the two moy 
unpopular men in England walking away from some UD. 
mecting down Charing Cross Road with Morel and listening 
to him fuming against “ Mac” for never making up his 


g 


Th 
mind—‘“ and what is more,” said Morel, standing stil] jy 
Trafalgar Square, “if Ramsay knows that he has to oq a wr 
as quickly as possible from here to the House of Commoy ret 
you'll see him set out vid Piccadilly or Ludgate Circus.” 

* * * f 

Morel’s view of the Prime Minister is confirmed by every. ) 
thing that I have ever heard about him from his colleavue th 
in the two Labour Governments and from my own personal as 
knowledge of him. For two vears he was head of a Labouw > 
Government, and found it impossible to make up his mind : 
to take any positive step of any kind to deal with the internal = 
economic situation. When the crisis came in August, it may st 
be argued, he did at last act by forming the National "p 
Government, and so took a positive decision. But even in - 
that case really he had the choice between the positive act r 
of resigning, and the negative act of remaining Prine - 
Minister in the National Government, which he was asked ” 
by the King and others to form—and he chose to remaiy i: 
where he was. I do not think it fanciful to see, even in small . 
things that have happened since, the persistence of this . 
constitutional inability to accept responsibility for action. "1 
When heckled at Seaham about Lord Londonderry’s ' 
presence in the Government, he said in effect that the os 
appointment had been made by the Conservative leader. 
(Are we to infer that Lord Londonderry’s rapid promotion . 
to Cabinet rank is also due to Mr. Baldwin ?) The really ot 
interesting thing is that Mr. MacDonald seems to have got 
himself at last into a position in which lack of decision ‘ 
must invelve immediate disaster. The political- psychological ‘ 
problem which fascinates me is this: Can a man of over | 


sixty change his whole character and, if not, how long will \ 
the Prime Minister suceced in wobbling between tariffs and 


Free Trade, between the Conservative hosts and the handful , 
of Liberals, between his Chancellor of the Exchequer and \ 
his Lord Privy Seal ? t 
+ * * 
The other day I had the opportunity of hearing the 
private opinion of several distinguished Frenchmen,Germaiss, i 
and Austrians—all belonging to the parties of the Left ' 
upon the social and political conditions in the various 
countries. The vision that I got of Europe was really 
terrifying. The economic condition is growing steadily 
worse. Unemployment in Germany is, of course, increasing, ( 


and even in France unemployment is much more scr 
than is admitted officially. Economie deterioration is beiiy 
accompanied by an increasing wave of political unrest and 
reaction, which is not confined to Germany and Austra, 
but is active in the Balkans. In Germany the republica! 
and constitutional parties of the Centre and_ the Social 
Democrats are losing ground to the Nazis on the Right and 


. . > } 
the Communists on the Left, both of whom are armed. 


The danger of confused disorders and useless bloodshed }s 


great, though the Government holds one strong card 1! 
the fact that it can probably rely upon the Reichs: 
All my German informants agree that whether the Gover! 
ment gets a respite depends to a great extent upon wheth« 
the. short-term credits are prolonged in February. — Tlie 
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osition in Austria is even more unstable, and the Austrians 
save no doubt themselves that there will be another armed 
attempt by the Heimwehr to establish a Fascist regime. 
* nn x 

I grow more astonished every day at the stories I hear 
of the persons chosen by the electorate to represent them 
+n this election. The prize, I suspect, goes to a lady who won 
a remarkable victory, apparently without even pretending 
to anv qualification except feminine charm. She travelled 
about the constituency in a large car decorated with a 
streamer “ Buy British.” A rude fellow asked her why, 
if she wanted people to buy British, she herself drove a 
car of American make. Her reply was to wag a coquettish 
finger at him and say, “ Ha! Ha! there you have me!” 
The same lady was asked a question at a meeting. Quite 
unembarrassed she wagged the same finger at the speaker 
and said : “ Do you know, I have the answer to that question 
written down on a bit of paper, but I’ve left it in my little 
reticule on my dressing table at home ! ” 

a * * 


1 have heard of several young Conservative members of 
this strange House of Commons who won what were thought 
hopeless constituencies, and who now feel embarrassed and 
even in some cases aggrieved to find themselves M.P.s. 
One of them travelled up to London after an astonishing 
victory in a mining area and fell into talk with a travelling 
companion, who seemed to know a lot about the mining 
industry. The new M.P. explained that he had only fought 
for fun and patriotism on the assurance that his return was 
impossible and that, among other inconveniences, he felt 
(as a modest fellow would) some embarrassment in repre- 
senting miners whose industry and way of life were utterly 
unknown to him. Could this travelling companion perhaps 
tell him something about mining or tell him how to find 
out a bit about it? I do not know what answer he got. 
But he happened to be talking to a defeated Minister who 
is one of the first authorities in the country on the mining 
industry. 

* * * 

In another odd case, I can give the names. Some months 
ago a young man named Watt applied to be enrolled as a 
student at the London School of Economies. He was 
accepted, but has had to postpone the commencement of his 
academic career until the New Year, because he has un- 
expectedly become a Member of Parliament in the meantime. 
In fact, he is the Member for Keighley, where he defeated 
Mr. Lees-Smith, the late President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, whose non-parliamentary profession is that of Readcr 
in Public Administration at the London School of Economics. 
Mr. Lees-Smith now returns to lecture on political institu- 
tions and he will no doubt have the opportunity of explaining 
the principles of the British Constitution and of parlia- 
mentary procedure—-which are his special subjects—to 
Mr. Watt, M.P., who so signally defeated him in his own 
constituency, 

‘ “ . » 

Apropos of the quotation which I gave last week from 
Lady Oxford’s Autobiography as prophetic of the present 
Cabinet, a correspondent reminds me of an observation 
made at the time when Disraeli belonged to the Country 
Party : 

~ Our team,” said an aristocratic M.P. and cricketer, 
“is the Gentlemen of England, with one Player given.” 

The Tories have generally had “one Player given ’”— 
Disracli, Joseph Chamberlain, Lloyd George ; but in these 
(legenerate days nearly half the Cabinet seems to fall in that 
catevory, 

* * * 
: The following problem was recently set as a kind of 
litclligence test” in a Civil Service examination, Ten 
lutnutes were allowed for the solution : 


A train is contr l'ed by an engine-driver, a fireman, ard a 
guard, whose names are Brown, Jones and Robinson, nt respectively. 
On the train aré three passengers, Mr. Jones, Mr. Robinson and 

Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Robinson lives at Leeds. 

The guard lives half-way between Leeds and London. 

Mr. Jones’s income is £400 2s. 1d. per annum. 

The guard earns in a year exactly one-third of the income of his 
nearest neighbour who is a passenger. 

The guard’s namesake lives in London. 

Brown beat the fireman at billiards. 

What is the name of the engine-driver ? 

I am told that each statement offers a clue to the solution. 
Can you solve it? I’ve not tried, but I do not feel as if I 
could do it in an hour or a week. But then I am not a 
candidate for thé Civil Service. Critic. 


RUSSIAN NOTES 
V. WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

HE Soviet State, like Plato’s Republic, makes the 

least possible discrimination between its male and 

female citizens. All offices and all occupations, with 
a very few exceptions, are open tc women. The Russian 
Commissar of Finance is a woman, and so is the Ambassador 
to Norway, and women fill a number of the minor posts 
in the hierarchy of government and of the Communist Party. 
In the factories, and in outside jobs such as building and 
transport, the two sexes work side by side 
on the farms also. Women workers were officially estimated 
early in 1930 at something over one-third of those engaged 
in the larger units of industry, and the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions states that another million have 
brought in during the last twelve months. They are pro- 
hibited, as they are here and elsewhere, from working in the 
mines and in certain dangerous or exhausting trades. Out- 
side these processes, however, one can see women engaged 
on jobs that involve a heavy physical strain. If it is too 
heavy, as some critics aver, the excuse is the urgency of 
the Five Year Plan. 

So far as wages are concerned, the Russian woman worker 
is, theoretically at least, in a better position than her sisters 
abroad. The principle of “ equal pay for equal work ”’ is 
laid down by law. But this does not mean that women 
in general earn as much as men. The majority of them 
are in the less skilled and lower-paid categories, and the 
extension of the piece-work system will, no doubt, tend 
still more in favour of the men. As regards social insurance, 
however, there is no inequality. Men and women get the 
same benefits—and neither pays any contribution. In 
the matter of maternity, Russia is exceptionally gencrous 
(or should one say sensible ?). The manual worker has two 
months off before her confinement and two months after, 
the office worker six weeks before and six weeks after, and 
in both cases full pay is allowed for the whole period. An 
extra benefit is given for the layette, and free medical 
treatment or advice is available in hospitals, clinics or 
infant welfare centres. : 

The most striking change in the position of women is not 
in the sphere of politics or of work, but in their private 
The Soviet laws regarding marriage and divorce 
and a part of the world, 


and, of course, 


been 


relations. 
have excited world-wide curiosity 
at any rate, is making an arrant fool of itself about them. 
Those who have examined the system and its results are 
within their rights in expressing doubt or disapproval. 
But the cry of “nationalisation of women” is simply 
ignorant or malicious twaddle. It would be just as true 

and just as untrue—to talk of the 
men.” Women are not the prey of men in Russia to-day. 
Promiscuity is not the rule, nor the fashion. Indeed, the 
Communists frown upon licentiousness, and sometimes 
Prostitutes may survive here and there, 
There are no brothels, 


* nationalisation of 


punish it severely. 
but they are very little in evidence. 
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licensed by the State, as there are all over the Continent, 
or unlicensed, but tolerated by public opinion and only 
disturbed by an occasional police raid, as in this country. 
Nobody makes a living by pornography in Russia. And 
the sex-stuff popularised by the Hollywood film producers 
leaves Moscow cold. 

The ceremony of marriage in the U.S.S.R. is as easy as it 

is here. The State merely wants to know the relevant 
facts—and perhaps I should add, to impart some relevant 
information. .This it does with a vengeance in the ante- 
room of the registry office. The walls are covered with 
pictures, diagrams and models, showing the sexual organs 
and the processes of gestation. Other placards call attention 
to the hospitals and clinics where abortions will be properly 
performed ; for abortion is legal in the U.S.S.R., and only 
discouraged, I understand, in the case of the first child. 
And mixed with these will be alluring pictures of happy 
families, eating, sleeping, cleaning up, or what not. After 
inspecting this exhibition—or ignoring it, if they choose— 
the intending spouses go in to the registrar and furnish the 
necessary particulars of their identity, age, and so on. 
They must also make a solemn declaration that each is fully 
informed as to the state of the other’s health; and a false 
declaration is a criminal offence. he couple may be 
married in a church as well, if they wish, but the State only 
recognises a civil wedding. Marriage involves no subjec- 
tion whatever of the wife to the husband. She may 
take his name or keep her own maiden name, or the man 
may take hers. Any property she had before marrying 
remains her own; any acquired by either party afterwards 
is joint. Each is liable for the support of the other in case 
of ineapacitation or unemployment. And _ this liability 
applies also to couples who are living together unmarried — 
which they can do without any social stigma. 
»~ Divorce is equally easy, or even easier. It may be ob- 
tained—also at the registry office—on the application of 
cither spouse, and no ground need be alleged. The registrar 
only requires to be satisfied that the children, if there are 
any, will be properly provided for and that if either party 
is unable to work, the other will contribute to his or her 
support. If there is a dispute on those points that cannot 
be settled by the registrar, it goes to a court of law. The 
result of this facility has naturally been a great increase in 
the number of divorces, though the number is not quite so 
prodigious as some think. I have no up-to-date statistics. 
But I am told that three or four years ago the figures (for 
the Russian Republic) showed one divorce to every four 
marriages, as compared with one to six in the United States 
of America. The rate is higher, as one would expect, in 
Moscow and the big towns than in the countryside. But I 
gather that the friendly efforts of the registrars do something 
to keep it down ; one of them with whom I talked said that 
she frequently persuaded people who came for a divorce 
in a huff over some trifle to think better of it. However, 
the rate is high, and it may be argued that so large a freedom 
for parents must often work to the disadvantage of the chil- 
dren. But it is absurd to pretend that the Communists are 
deliberately trying to destroy family life, either by their 
marriage laws or by their encouragement of communal 
cooking and communal feeding. And if they were trying, 
there is singularly little evidence of their succeeding. Indus- 
trialisation and the mechanisation of agriculture must, of 
course, disintegrate the family as an economic unit. But in 
its essential form, as an intimate association of parents and 
children, I do not believe that it*is in any danger of 
disappearance. 

Let us now turn to the children themselves. There can 
be no question of the advance that has been made in their 
welfare. The State is solicitous for their education, for 
their nourishment, for their physical culture, for their 
medical treatment. It begins its concern for them before 
they are born, and it carries it on through infaney with 
ercches, nursery schools and kindergartens, clinics, hospitals, 


ee 


and sanatoria, as well as by propaganda and pressure 0), +), 
parents. The provision of all these things is as ye 
from adequate, but it is going on steadily, and the resy 
are already beginning to be apparent. The coming veyey,, 
tion in Russia shows promise of abundant healt} and 
vigour. But this is not all. The Revolution has vive) 4), 
young an awe-inspiring responsibility. It has alloy, 
them a large measure of freedom—freedom of self-exprexy * 
and freedom of criticism, including criticism of their teacher 
and their “elders and_ betters,” though not, | je) 
hardly say, of Karl Marx. But it has also imposed oy 
them the duty of thinking for and working for the ey. 
munity. The task of being a good citizen begins at an early 
age, and it does not consist merely in keeping out of +), 
policeman’s clutches. It involves doing, or at least tryiny 
to do, something useful to the State. That something ma 
range from the helping of the Five Year Plan by hand 
mouth, or both, to smelling out heresies or improving t\y 
manners and the morals of father and mother. 

I should not like to say that all the children in Rusvy 
get full marks all the time; for Russian children are jot 
superhuman. But the discipline of the schools and tly 
Communist Party is a potent instrument, and has achieved 
remarkable successes in the creation of a group spirit, of 
altruism, and of juvenile zeal. The manifestations of this 
zeal are sometimes amusing. There is a story told |) 
Krupskaya of a child of eleven soundly rating a thousand 
textile workers for their slackness about education. And 
another boy of the same age (at a children’s conference 
held to discuss polytechnical schools!) put the directors 
of the factory to open shame. “ You talk about what 
you will do for the school,” he said, ‘ but when we started 
to build a rabbit hutch for the study of rabbits, you would 
not give us any nails.” Yet, if there is some precocity 
and priggishness among these boys and girls, there is also a 
good deal of the virtue that is claimed for our Scouts 
and Guides. And may not the ideal of social service lx 


lar 
lj 


‘a better one with which to imbue the young than that o! 


our own Dr. Samuel Smiles, of blessed and _ persistent 
memory? In any case, whatever be its merits or demerits, 
this youth movement, fostered by the Communist Party, 
and organised in the Young Communist League, the Pioneers, 
and the Little Octobrists, is an extraordinarily powerful 
force in the moulding of the new Russia. Of this I shall 
say more in my next and last article. C, M. Luoyp. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF 
BRIGANDAGE 
as explained by a Corsican whom its threatened suppresswn 
has turned to a study of militaristic philosophy. 
HAT! is a doom to fall 
On the brigand armed to the tect! 
Shall the carbine rust on the wall, 
The stiletto sleep in its sheath ? 
Must we leave the thickets, disarming, 
And betake us to peaceful farming 
At a wretched policeman’s call ? 


, 


Shall we never take toll again 
From the quivering trading crew ? 
Is the grandson to walk unslain 
Of the man whom our grandsire slew ? 
Can the rights without which we perish 
And the stainless honour we cherish 
Be to alien courts made plain ? 
Can you change man’s heart or his will? 
Have you never heard of the law 
Of Nature, unchanging still, 
And red: in tooth and in claw ? 
Would you fain deny the persistence 
Of the struggle for mere existence 
That drives us to rob and kill? 
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Can we rest in our beds, secure, 
If you take our weapons away ? 
Can our manly virtues endure 
If we may not plunder or slay ? 
As well might you ask the nations, 
Forgetful of reparations, 
To follow Geneva’s lure! 
MacFLECKNOE. 


A MAN’S BODY 


KNIGHT'S bequest of his body to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital for purposes of dissection is announced in the 
newspapers. Most people, I imagine, will be surprised 

to learn, on the authority of an official of the hospital, that 
the knight had no right to dispose of his body in this or any 
other fashion. “ It is rarely,” he said, “ that such offers are 
of any real use toa hospital. It is not generally known that a 
man has not the right to dispose of his body. After his 
death it belongs to the estate.” 

It is.a remarkable thing that the law should forbid a 
citizen to do as he will with what is more essentially and 
intimately his own than his house, his money, or his furniture. 
His body, indeed, is his lifelong house and as proper to 
him as the shell to the snail. Even during life, however, 
he is hampered in the use of it. He is permitted to throw it 
into the water if he intends some time later to bring it out 
again and dry it. But he is not permitted to throw it into 
the water if he intends to leave it there permanently. At 
the same time, Iam not sure that the law in this matter is 
consciously directed against the citizen’s proprictorial 
rights in his body. If he could leave his body permanently 
in the water without taking his life, and if the body caused no 
obstruction of the traffic and did not in other respects 
become a nuisance, the law, I fancy, would be indifferent. 

but, according to the religious theory, a man’s life is not his 
own to take, and therefore suicide becomes a form of robbery, 
and is liable to prosecution as a crime. 

No such objection can be made, on the other hand, to a 
man’s arranging to dispose of his body after death. The 
body that he leaves to the hospital is a body from which 
the life will already have been taken. It can be of no use to 
his heirs or to anybody else. Moreover, if it belongs to the 
heirs instead of being posthumously at the disposal of the 
man whose spirit inhabited it, this seems to imply that the 
heirs have the right to sell it for purposes of dissection—a 
possibility that offends the sense of decency in a way in 
which the bequest of a man’s own body for such purposes 
does not. 

Many years ago one used to hear medical students dis- 
cussing the question of what the dissecting schools would 
do when pauperism was abolished and the unclaimed bodies 
of paupers were no longer there to be dissected. As a rule, 
some youth devoted to science would express his confidence 
that there would always be plenty of philanthropic people 
who would be willing to leave their bodies to the professors 
of anatomy. I had myself grown up in a world in which 
stories of children murdered in order that the doctors might 
have something to dissect, and of corpses stolen from new- 
made graves by night for the same purpose, were as common 
as tales of papal atrocities. I could still point out the house 
in which, I was told, lived an insanely scientific doctor who 
lured newsboys inside his hall—innocents doomed never to 
see the light again. There was another house, just round 
the corner of the street in which I lived, that had been part 
of the scenery of an event as sinister. Opposite this house, 
, believe, the kidnappers had approached a young woman 
‘rom behind, clapping a bandage over her mouth in order 
‘o carry her off to the dissectors. With great presence of 


mind, however, she had managed to take one of her shoes 
and to throw it through a window of the house, attracting 


the attention of the occupants, who hurried out to her 
rescue. Guttersnipes who feared nothing else on earth 
were afraid to be seen in the neighbourhood of the college 
after dark lest the dissectors should seize them and drag 
them in. Some rationalists criticise religion on the ground 
that it has darkened the human imagination. But I doubt 
if anything darkened the imagination of children in the 
nineteenth century more than the science of anatomy. 
Perhaps, however, that is an exaggeration. There was 
usually an element of humour in the saga of the kidnappers 
and the bodysnatchers—stories of evil men foiled and put 
to flight, screaming with terror. The Pope was really more 
difficult to foi]. He was distinctly more terrifying than 
the kidnappers. 

Even without those early excesses of the anatomists, 
however, when the science of body-snatching was at its 
height, dissection is a practice that the ordinary human 
being finds somewhat repellent. Since it is presumably 
necessary, and since it is as common as lectures on juris- 
prudence, it is difficult to see any good reason for this 
aversion. Yet the fact remains that few of us would accept 
an invitation to visit a dissecting room. 
when my curiosity was livelier than it is now, and I found 
everybody perfectly happy—as happy as the Highland 
reaper singitig as she worked but I suppose I must always 
have liked the arts better than the sciences, for I should 
not go again. Yet, for all I know, art itself might take a 
medical student at work at the dissecting table for its 
theme and make of it something beautiful. For beauty, 
which was once so attractive, appears to be becoming 
more repellent every day. 
simple way are more disgusting to the senses than the 
paupers’ corpses in the dissecting room, and if we delight 
in the one, why not delight in the other ? 

I confess I admired the heroic insensitiveness of the old 
man at a college I once heard of who used to fetch the 
So little was he 


I visited one once, 


I have read books which in their 


corpses from the infirmary on a handcart. 
disturbed by the grisly nature of his task that he used to 
draw up his handeart at a public-house on his way to the 
college, leave it with its burden unattended in the street, 
and go inside for a drink. One day, while he was inside, 
some medical students ran off with the cart for a joke—the 
one almost tragic moment of hjs life. After that he did not 
cease to go in for his drink, but he always got a small boy 
to keep his eve on the cart. He was a philosopher. 

He was of the school of Socrates, 
as an empty shell. One would not call him particularly 
imaginative, but it may be that his attitude to the body 
will be the prevalent attitude of future times. 
to me that the modern man is growing increasingly indifferent 
to the disposal of his body after death. I myself am not 
sure that I care so much to-day as I used to care where my 


who looked on the body 


It seems 


body will be after death. There was a time when I hated 
the thought of being buried outside my own country, but I 
have lost most of this sepulchral patriotism, and would 
urge those who survive me to bury me wherever it is 
cheapest. The world has turned utilitarian. 
man who left instructions in his will that his body was to 


I once knew a 


be wrapped in a Union Jack and buried at sea. Do 
such fine romantical notions exist among the younger 
generation ? 

Caring comparatively little where I shall be _ buried, 


caring about little except that I shall not be buried alive, 
I am not sure, however, that I have arrived at an attitude 
of complete indifference to what happens to my body after 
death. Iam not sure that I am yet enough of a philosopher 
to contemplate with resignation the prospect of its lying 
on the dissecting table, while medical students arrange who 
will have a leg and who will have the brain. I shrink from 
serving my kind in this fashion, and would prefer to survive 
myself more decently, if only in ashes. Yet, 
reason, I do not shrink as I should once have shrunk. 


for some 


When 
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many years ago I first heard that a man had left his body 
to be dissected, I thought of him as a kind of scientific 
monster. To-day I regard him as an infinitely braver and 
more public-spirited man than myself, and if I live another 
twenty years I may find myself bequeathing this trash of 
skin and bones with as wise a recognition of the body’s 
worthlessness as he. That is if the law will permit me. 
In view of this potential gift to the nation, is it not time 
that the law was changed ? 
Ze ¥. 


Correspondence 


[Our selection from the scores of letters again-received has been 
made with the object of representing as great a variety of opinions as 
possible.—Ep. N. S. & N.| 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
To the Editor of Tue New StaresMan AND NATION. 
Sirn,—At the time of writing, it appears certain that the Indian 


Round Table Conference will not arrive at an agreed solution 
of the communal problem, whether by redistribution of terri- 


tories or otherwise. This is because, behind the difficulty of 


satisfying the delegates, lies the fact that they are not pleni- 
potentiaries, and that they have, in reality though not in name, 
principals in India who do not appreciate the need of compromise. 

Proposals for arbitration, so far as it is possible to judge, are 
equally unlikely to secure approval; because, in the absence 
of any agreed principle for the decision of the issues, delegates 
will naturally hesitate to commit vital interests to the arbitration 


of any persons, however able and impartial. The treatment of 


minorities, under the European Peace Treaties, offers no pre- 
cedent, or, at all events, only a precedent which the Indian 
minorities, by the very nature of their claims, must inevitably 
repudiate. 

The nearest approach to an agreed principle of decision, or 
to a precedent capable of application to the case, is to be found 
in the existing facts of the representation of minority com- 
munities in India, behind which lies the agreement between 
Hindu and Mohammedan leaders incorporated in the Lucknow 
pact of 1916; and, so long as it is made plain that the use of that 
precedent is provisional only, pending future agreement between 
the parties on some different arrangement, there is good hope 
of such a degree of general acquiescence as will make it possible 
to proceed with the problems of the central Indian Government, 
defence, finance, and the safeguards. 

My suggestion is that the British Government declare its 
intention of leaving the representation of the minority com- 
munities in statu quo ante, as a provisional arrangement operative 
only till the parties agree upon something different. Separate 
electorates would remain, and reservation of seats would remain, 
to the extent and in the proportions in which they exist at present, 
pending the agreed settlement. 


There is a tabular statement on page 189 of the first volume of 


the Simon Report, which shows how this principle would work 
out for Mohammedans., The percentage of this community to 
total members, in seats filled by election from Indian general 
* communal ” constituencies, would be 50 in the Punjab and 
46 in Bengal, and the percentage of British Indian Mohammedans 
in similar British Indian seats in the Central Legislative Assembly 
would be 58. Nowhere would any community be secured in a 
statutory majority under the application of this provisional 
plan: and the Sikhs of the Punjab would receive not less than 
they have at present, though less than they claim, until they can 
come to an agreement with the other communities for more. 
Against this provisional settlement it is a plausible argument 
that conditions have changed, and that the elimination of the 
official bloc from the Provincial Councils and the extension of 
self-governing powers have made the question of communal 
proportions more important than under the dyarchieal econ- 
stitution. But the change is one of degree; the result is in- 
separable from any extension of self-governing institutions, and 
a distribution in which people have till reeently acquiesced 
(whether with complete satisfaction or no) is, as a provisional 
arrangement, more likely to secure acquiescence than something, 
however ingenious and however equitable in the eyes of those 


——, 


who have planned it, imposed as a novelty from outsig. _ 
Yours, ete., 
18. Gilston Read, 
London, S.W.10. ‘ 


THE FUTURE:OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New StraresMAN AND Nation, 


JOUN May NARD, 


Sir,—H. G. Wood states that Labour has not been able ; 
make up its mind whether to prevent or promote a break« 
of the present order, 

This statement is surely untrue. Labour, through ajj jj, 
responsible leaders, has stated emphatically that it is in fayoy, 
of evolutionary methods of reconstruction carried out with ti, 
least possible dislocation of the existing order. It is true that, 
very small section of the Labour Party has suggested wil 
revolutionary proposals, but these have always been turned dow) 
by enormous majorities. 

fi. G. Wood further says that Labour was hopelessly confused 
as to whether we should stand together and act together as y 
people to maintain British credit, and ensure national solvency. 
The Labour Party was always in favour of balancing the Budvet 
and went as far as it could in meeting the views of the Conscrya- 
tives and Liberals as to cuts in services, etc., but drew the Jin. 
at the 10 per cent. cut in unemployment allowances, whic: latter 
was not due to the action of the T.U.C. The Labour Pariy 
knew that this was the beginning of a cut in wages and said, and 
quite rightly, that it was not just that the rentier should get 
away with an increase of 30 to 40 per cent. in the value of the 
pound during the last five years and that Labour should have t 
pay that extra amount by further cuts in wages. They knew 
that these cuts would have the effect of still further deflating the 
pound and still further adding to the burden of interest charges 
and to the income and capital of the wealthier portion of the 
community. Having, fortunately, gone off the gold standard, 
these expected results will not happen. 

The so-called National Party succeeded in putting the reasons 
for the crisis on to the acts of the Labour Party, but everyon 
with a real knowledge of the facts knows perfectly well that the 
real reason rests with the international situation and the main 
blame rests with the bankers and financial interests generally, 


0 


wh 


who considered that their main duty was to preserve the value of 
the pound and that deflation was sound finance. With this idea 
in mind, they viewed with complacency the increase in the value 
of the pound of some 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. during the past 
few years and took no effective steps to prevent it. 

This enormous deflation has increased the burden of war 
debts, internal and external, and of reparations, and reduced 
the value received by producers of nearly all raw materials, such 
as wheat, cotton, rubber, ete., and has been one of the main 
causes of the present financial crisis. — Yours, ete., 

40). Weoley Park Road, 

Selly Oak, Birmingham, 


Harrison Barrow. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StateESMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—We noted in your correspondence columns several 
letters referring to the apostasy of Mr. MacDonald and thi 
National Labour Party. To our mind this illustrates only too 
well the sentimental detachment of the Labour Party [rom 
any reasoned perspective of the interests of both this country 
and the world, and its lamentable failure to grasp the service 
which the Labour Party should be giving this country both ! 
the present crisis and in the near future, 

In the world of business the tendency to-day is for the amal- 
gamation of firms into larger and larger units, and this points te 
* collectivism ” instead of indiscriminate, individual, cut-throat 
competition. The State will have to keep up with this econom 
and financial ** evolution ” with a corresponding social * evelt- 
tion.” This is the duty of the Labour Party—to insist that out 
progress is balanced. 

For good or for ill we have a Constitution, It may not ) 
perfect, but it is as near an approach to perfection as the world 
can show. The Labour Party has violated the principles of 0"! 


Constitution in two, ways : 
1. It offers a policy which all the experts agree to be unpractieal 
and undesirable. It is attempting to bribe the nation w'th 
promises which it is in no position to fulfil. 
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2, The Labour Party is controlled by a syndicalist association 
which, at a generous estimate, represents only one quarter 
of the clectorate. 

The Labour Party has a great and glorious future before it if 
the Party leaders can shake themselves free from their habitual 
attitude of slip-shod sentimentalism and the pernicious influence 
of extra-Parliamentary forces, and concentrate on practical 
“evolutionary ” socialism. From this point of view Mr. 
MacDonald and the National Labour Party are justified in their 
attidude and, what is more, they are introducing “ Socialism ” 
to the natural leaders of our country—the landed and com- 
mercial classes—who have never yet failed to respond to the call 
of their country. 

Though “ Baldwinites,” you see, we have sincere sympathy 
with the ultimate direction of your views although we fall shy 
of your present “ programme.”’—Yours, etc., 

Aldenham School, A. D. Dawk«rns. 

Llstree, Herts. C. Bronury. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tne New SraresMan AND NATION. 

Sixr,—It is quite true that the Bishop of London’s words; 
which S.M.G. quotes, are utterly indefensible and will do irre- 
parable damage in alienating sympathy from the Church, if not 
from religion. There is, unfortunately, much truth also in his 
taunt that the clergy “ champion the comfortable ones of the 
earth.” A terrible indictment against the ordained servants 
of One who was the friend of publicans and sinners, and had not 
“ where to lay His head.” 

But is it fair to suppress the fact that there is a large and 
ever-increasing body of clergy who loathe this despicable state 
of affairs as much as does your correspondent ? Does he know 
anything of the work and aims of the League of the Kingdom of 
God, the Industrial Christian Fellowship and other such bodies ? 

Only the other day I was asked out to lunch by one of the 
comfortable classes, in order to be reviled and cursed for having 
preached “ that the rich persecute the poor.” That is the type 
of accusation which meets us when we plead for the application 
of Christian principles to industry and economies. 

It does not encourage us to persevere against the bitterness 
and hatred with which our labours often meet, when we are told 
that “not one of the clergy has publicly enjoined his flock to 
study both sides of the question.” 

By ail means let him denounce such unfair and partisan state- 
ments as the one he quotes, but he is himself guilty of gross 
unfairness and partisanship if he suppresses the fact that an 
increasing body of clergy are themselves doing their utmost 
to redress the evils of which he complains.—Yours, ete., 

CLERIC. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The Church must be judged by its official standpoint, 
and not by that of a few individuals, however admirable it may 
be. 

The historical attitude of the Church towards social reform, 
in the present, as in the long past, is, and has been, such as makes 
a humane man blush with shame. Is it not amazing that a 
Church, richly paid to preach an idealistic Gospel with, alleged, 
divine sanction, should actually support a social system that is 
ant abomination to an agnostic? And, surely, it cannot be 
wondered at that almost the first act of a people in revolution 
is to sweep into oblivion the Church which has, everywhere, 
so shamelessly betrayed them. I hope the courageous and sane 
line that your paper has lately taken will bring you many thou- 
sands of new subscribers.—Yours, ete., 

Lloyds Bank Chambers, H. H. Srockpa.e Ross. 

Horley, Surrey. 


CYPRUS 


I'v the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NatION, 


Sin,—It would be a great pity if, in the’ midst of our pre- 
cecupation with the economic and financial problem of this 
country, we should so forget an international question like that 
of Cyprus as to allow a policy of repression and reaction to be 
quietly introdueed. . . . The Governor has been given 
hand,” the constitution is to be altered to take away such political 
rights as the population enjoy, and, most stupid act of all, the 


. 


a free 


Christian Greek inhabitants are to foot the bill for the damage 
done during the revolt, irrespective of whether they took any 
part in the disturbances or not. Mr. Thomas’s colossal ignorance 
of the whole subject, and particularly the aspirations of the 
Cypriotes, is of course common knowledge to any student of 
affairs. During his election campaign at Derby he actually de- 
clared that “sinister forces*’ were at work in Cyprus to dis- 
integrate the British Empire! Sir Ronald Storrs, however, 
who is a classical scholar, should know, from examples in Greek 
history, that despotic measures are not likely to cool the ardour 
of such a people, but on his shoulders rests a good deal of the 
responsibility for much of the violence which has outraged the 
feclings of the entire Greek race. The Times indulged in a re- 
markable piece* of dissembling in stating: “ From the inter- 
national standpoint there are no grounds for the agitation ; 
from the British point of view its promoters are demanding the sur- 
render of Cyprus to a country which has not asked for it and 
could not defend the embarrassing gift.” Unhappily this 
nonsense receives some support from the puzzling attitude of 
M. Venizelos, who, between the devil and the deep sea in his 
anxiety not to offend the powers, has condemned the uprising. 
The Greeks of the mainland, however, in unmistakable terms, 
have shown what they think of the matter, and, in spite of the 
Greek Premier’s statement that “there is no dispute between 
Greece and Britain,” it is unchallengeable that Greeks every- 
where desire the return, not only of Cyprus, but the Dodecanese 
Islands to Greece. The Manchester Guardian has truly hit the 
nail on the head by saying that there is no Crown colony in 
which the moral case for British occupation is weaker. Four- 
fifths of the people are Greek, and if the Cypriotes are so fortunate 
as to have a plebiscite taken under the League of Nations the 
result is a foregone conclusion.— Yours, ete., 
22 Hollin Park Terrace, Tom ANTHEM. 
Leeds, 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN AND NATION, 


Srr,—In your issue of the $list ultimo are some comments 
by * Critic ” on the troubles in Cyprus, in which he censures the 
British administration of the island. The fact is that all peoples 


under foreign rule wish to be independent, or united to their 
mother country, if they have one (I believe Gibraltar to be the 
only exception). The reason why we have had to face anti- 
British manifestations in Ireland, India, Burmah, Egypt, ete., 
and now Cyprus, is because our methods of government permit 
the necessary preliminary agitation to begin. Our political 
principles compel us to allow everywhere liberty of speech and of 
the press, and free criticism of one’s rulers. The consequences 
are those we know. The French in North Afriea and in Tonking, 
the Italians in Tripoli and in the Tyrol, the Dutch in the East 
Indies have no such troubles because they crush them ab inifio. 
It does not follow that their rule is not otherwise well-intentioned 
and even beneficent; but if a counterpart to Gandhi were to 
so much as open his mouth in Algeria he would very quickly find 
himself in Cayenne. If Italy ruled Rhodes with the liberality 
which which we rule Cyprus, the island would soon be in full 
insurrection. Byron’s noble lines about Freedom’s battle being 
ever won when once begun are true. But the crux of the matter 
is in the words “ once begun.’’— Yours, ete., 
November 5th. Cc. R. 


A TWO-YEAR PLAN FOR 
AGRICULTURE 
To the Editor of Tuk New StaresMAN AND NATION. 

Sim,— very statement in the article by S.L.B. should be 
capable of exact scientific verification, and his plan should be put 
into operation at once. Unfortunately the most important 
sentence in the article is so expressed as to be almost meaningless, 
if it is read strictly according to its literal sense. S.L.B. says : 

The farmer, given suitable land with modern machinery, can 
produce wheat with profit, at two pounds per quarter, and at that 
price the loaf for which you pay threepence-farthing to-day couid 
be sold at twopence-halfpenny over the counter. 

T assume S.L.B. does not mean that someone is to give the farme: 
the required land and machinery and that an economic rent for 
the former, and interest and amortisation on the capital cost of 
the latter. have been allowed for in his computation of profit. Is 
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this so? S.L.B. should state (a) what is meant by “ suitable 
land,” (b) the minimum acreage, (c) the cost of the machinery to 
work that minimum acreage, and (d) the approximate area of 
* suitable land ” available for the plan over the whole of England 
and Wales.—Yours, etc., 
Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 


THE TRADE BALANCE 


. 
To the Editor of Tur New StaresMAN AND NATION. 


F. Granam Maw. 


Sir,—I am greatly puzzled by the continuing talk in authorita- 
tive quarters of our “ adverse balance of trade.” 

Immediately Great Britain went off the gold standard, Sir 
William Beveridge wrote in the News Chronicle as follows : 

The whole case for a tariff to redress the balance of trade is gone. 

As soon as a country is off the gold standard the balance of exports 
and imports gets adjusted rapidly and automatically by the 
exchanges. If more sterling is offered on the exchange market 
than is asked for, as will happen if imports are too high for exports, 
the value of sterling in other currencies, no longer sustained by 
gold, must sink; imports are rapidly made dearer and exports 
cheaper, and equilibrium of the trade balance comes automatically. 

This seems perfectly clear and sensible. I can understand 
that the Government might still wish to restrict imports in order 
to prevent the value of sterling in other currencies from falling 
too low; but I cannot understand the assertion that we still 
suffer from an adverse balance of trade. 

Will someone kindly explain ?—Yours, ete., 

PENGUIN. 
ETON AND WESTMINSTER 
To the Editor of Tun New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—May we take the liberty of amending one of the figures 
quoted by Professor Laski in his interesting analysis of the new 
Parliament. He estimates the probable number of seats held by 
Old Etonians at forty. These are, in point of fact, one hundred 
and four.—-Yours, etc., L. G. B. Brerr. 

J. M. A. RipLey. 
(Iditors: Eton College Chronicle.) 


ELECTORAL METHODS 


To the Editor of Tie New STaTeEsMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,——As one impartial in polities, or at any rate a man of the 
centre—an Independent Liberal, perhaps—I should like to 
have chapter and verse for the statements of two of your corre- 
spondents (Dr. Norman Leys and “ A Labur Candidate’s Wife *’) 
in your issue of November 7th, 1931, to the effect that slips were 
put in pay envelopes intimating that if the Labour Party won 
the election the works would be closed down. 

Dr. Leys even says that these tactics were adopted by many 
employers all over the country. Can we have names and 
addresses ? 

Were any of these slips reproduced photographically in the 
If not, why not ? Would this 
not have provided convincing evidence of the alleged unfair 
methods of the National Party ? Surely it is important that 
such tactics should be exposed in detail ? 

But, of course, this election was fought unfairly. 
election is. 


Labour press or on posters ? 


Every 
It was, for instance, very unfair of Labour propa- 
gandists to compare, in terms of percentages, the cut in un- 
employment insurance with the increased income tax borne by 
the middle class, as if this were the only burden laid upon the 
more or less well-to-do. Everybody knows that they had already 
suffered heavily from widespread reductions in salaries and 
dividends, over and above calamitous capital depreciation. And 
in the case of this class capital largely represents savings from 
personal earnings.—Yours, etc., 
Springfield, H. W. Yoxan, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey. , 


FRONT DE BCEUF 


To the Editor of Tue New STaresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,——-I noticed a slight error which your reviewer had made 
in his review of Colonel King’s The Knights Hospitallers in the 
Holy Land. 

Reginald Front de Becuf was not a Knight Hospitaller, he was 
the son of a lesser Norman baron brutalised by Saxon plunder, 


—— 


The only Knight Hospitaller mentioned in Ivanhoe is Ralph de 
Lipont, the weakest of the challengers, in the Passage of Arne 
at Ashby. 

It is a slight mistake which would not be worth notice in ny 
other paper. But seeing that Tne New STATESMAN AND Nano, 
claims complete omniscience in every direction, p litical 
financial and literary, it occurred to me that correction mig, 
be welcome.—Yours, ete., 

Ditchingham Hall, 

Norfolk. 


[Very welcome.—Epb. N.S. & N.] 


MARGARET F. Canny, 


SELF-ADVERTISEMENT 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—While the B.B.C. last night was making the cther rine 
with the Government slogans: Buy British, Down with Ini. 
national Trade, Birmingham Bananas are Best, and so on, | 
was reminded of the ribald amusement with which certain 
foreign friends of mine received English envelopes stamped wit) 
these devices under the last Conservative Government. No 
envelope could then go its way without some public and authori- 
tative proof that, though we might not be good at growing o, 
manufacturing things, we were at least splendidly zealous iy 
boosting them; and I suppose we are now in for another similar 
campaign. 

These thoughts made me turn to an envelope I had just ie- 
ceived from France, stamped with some slogan or other, whieh 
I had not read. I enclose it for vour inspection. It runs; 
* Les Animaux souffrent comme vous. Pitié pour eux.” Really, 
I sometimes almost wish I was a Frenchman !—Yours, cte., 

Yatscombe, GILBERT Murray. 
Boars Hill, Oxford. 


BOLSHEVISM AND ‘THE 
DAILY MIRROR 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s explanation of the Daily Mirov’s 
mad Bolshevism picture is surely rather recondite. In A. Rhys 
Williams’ Through the Russian Revolution (192T)—written 
by a colleague of John Reed’s, an American Communist—the 
photograph appears with the caption : 
the July uprising by lying ffat on the pavement. 
a hardy perennial. Any disturbance in Russia is liable to bring 
it forth again as the authentic photograph of the event.” But 
of course the public’s memory . . .—Yours, ete., 

St. Catharine’s College, O. H. Kx. Spare. 

Cambridge. 


* Escaping the bullets in 
This picture is 


[Quite so. But why “ recondite”? ‘Critic’ gave the 
authentic origin of this hardy perennial on the evidence of an eye 


witness.—Eb. N.S. & N.| 


THE COUNT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I am much interested in your contributor’s description 
of this event, but am not a little astonished at some of the details 
she gives, for they appear to me to indicate a lack of care in th 
arrangements. 

It is a good many years since I acted as counter and scrutinect 
in two elections in the North, but on both these occasions all th 
ballot boxes were opened together and their contents turned into 
a kind of enclosure in the middle of the hall so that it was quit 
impossible for anyone, either counter or scrutincer, to have the 
faintest idea as to the district from which any bateh of vetes 
they were counting might have come. This precaution, it appeals 
to me, is even more important now with universal suffrage then 
it could have been thirty years ago. 

Your contributor gives the instance of the box from * Barton's 
to set 
I am very sure no one was allowed to 


End,” where they leaned over the shoulders of the tellers 
how the votes were cast. 
lean over our shouldres at cither of those counts to which I reict, 
and no one but the officials was allowed even to approach the 
tables..—Yours, ete., 
The Knowles, Hempstead Road, 
Watford, Herts. 


M. J. E. Titney. 
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Miscellany | 
THE PACE OF MR. MUNRO 


HE Stage Society has begun its work again, and 

on Sunday night the audience showed they were 

glad it had never put up its shutters. The play, 
Bluestone Quarry, did not prove to be one of Mr. Munro’s 
best; it is far from being as good as At Mrs. Beam’s or 
The Rumour. Nevertheless, it has one very well-drawn 
character in it and interesting ideas and situations. This 
character, Tars Rafaéle, was subtly and vigorously inter- 
preted by Mr. Michael Sherbrooke. The opening of the play 
is too slow. Mr. Munro has great gifts as a playwright, but 
he lacks a necessary one if his gifts are to be appreciated 
at their proper value to-day : pace. Our minds do not work 
better—but faster—than they did. Mr. Munro’s methods 
are thorough—and slow. That would not have mattered 
twenty years ago; but to-day the dramatist, if he cannot 
use the short-hand of incident from the rise of the curtain, 
must hint and hurry. You can see this change of pace in 
successful fiction ; you can see it in successful plays. The 
“movies” and “talkies” seldom contain points worth 
taking, but they have taught people to seize them quickly. 
No doubt this puts a premium on superficiality ; but also 
on lean, swift dialogue. In Act I Mr. Munro has to convey 
the following facts: that we find ourselves in a distant 
country which has recently passed from primitive agri- 
cultural conditions, in which the inhabitants were equals 
and men addressed each other as “ brother,” into modern 
industrialism, with its attendant competition, poverty and 
discontent ; that of two brothers, attracted from pastoral 
life to the rich bluestone quarries, the elder hopes to rise 
above his fellow-workers, thanks to his own brains and 
resolution, and the other brother to capture the new wealth 
for his fellow-workers ; that the quarries are controlled by 
a harsh determined man, whose “ labour difficulties ”’ are 
increased by having to reduce wages in order to compete 
with a new cheap synthetic product in the world-market ; 
that this man, Lennox, has an attractive daughter. I think 
that is all the dramatist has to suggest before, or rather 
while, proceeding to action. Lennox offers Tars fall control 
of the workers, if he will only get them to agree to a re- 
duction of wages. And Tars jumps at it. A meeting takes 
place between Lennox’s daughter, Vanda, and the young 
communist Malion, who enters flushed with his success in 
urging the workers to strike; and Tars, who is, of course, 
bent on disuniting them, refuses to join his brother. A 
magnetic spark flies between Vanda and Malion, igniting 
in the youth a more vivid faith in his ideal, and the girl, 
consciousness of her power. There! Now we are off. The 
ground is prepared for the theme and the conflict. But it 
has taken an hour and a quarter. 

The theme of the play is two-fold: Labour’s weakness 
in its struggle for power, and the curse inherent in industrial 
civilisation. The dramatic interest lies in the conflict 
between these two brothers, both representative types, 
aud bound close together in affection. The elder brother 
embodies the determination to save self first and open the 
road to workers who have the resolution and ability to 
follow his example; the younger, the determination to 
pool abilities and opportunities and only to strive for what 
can be shared by all. Malion stands for the equality and 
brotherhood of man; Tars (granted that poison of com- 
petition has once been injected into the masses) upholds 
the right of the stronger to dominate in a struggle which 
exists between workers as well as between Labour and 
Capital, It is important to note that proviso. Tars says 
i effect that his brother’s ideal is moonshine—only 
practicable in a civilisation where no man can get power ; 
that it is not even recognised by the most down-trodden 
ol wage-slaves the moment such a one sees a chance of 


climbing above his fellow-workers. He does not believe 
in the solidarity of Labour. Events prove him right. In 
the best scene in the play (Scene 2, Act II), Tars succeeds in 
cajoling the strike-leaders by flattering them and offering 
them special privileges (bribes on a smaller scale such as 
he has accepted himself). Only his brother holds out 
against him. Malion resolves (inspired by one more mecting 
with Vanda, who “cares for none of these things ”’), to 
go back to the mountains and return with the mountaineers 
at his back to win the quarries for the wage-slaves in spite 
of themselves, and to kill Lennox at the sacrifice of his own 
life. He does return, but Vanda, in whom he had confided, 
has warned -her father. So he kills her instead. He is 
saved from Lennox’s revolver by his brother’s knife ; Tars 
stabs Lennox just in time; from the dead manager’s hand 
Dixon takes a crumpled telegram and reads it: the price 
of synthetic “ bluestone ” stands at a still lower figure, one 
with which the quarries cannot possibly compete. So 
industrialism in Renovia was doomed from the first. All 
Lennox’s efforts to sweat native labour down to profit-point, 
all his willingness to risk assassination to save the business, 
were vain. Renovia will go back to its primitive state in 
which no man will want to be superior in wealth or importance 
to his neighbour——because it is not possible to be so. 

From this brief summary it will be seen that here is a 
play with emotional tension in it which has some significance 
beyond the fate of the persons concerned. The repre- 
sentative relation of the two brothers is also complicated by 
jealousy on the part of Tars. He resents the power of 
Vanda, and attributes Malion’s obstinacy to her influence ; 
he knows her for the empty little vessel she is and wants 
to marry her himself on those terms. He would have 
doubtless succeeded had not the crash come. I have com- 
plained that the play moves too slowly; let me justify 
that. Mr. Munro is an adept at speeches. Tars’s address 
to the strike committee is first rate; Malion makes the 
same harangue twice (a mistake). He tells us what he is 
going to say to the workers and what he did say. His 
speeches are not good. It is difficult to avoid making an 
idealist into a noble ass; the safest way is to make him 
speak as little as possible. Then, too much time is wasted 
over Dixon. He performs the function of underlining 
the points; through disillusionment he has gone back to 
faith in the primitive. It is Mr. Munro’s fault as a dramatist 
to underline too much. Vanda herself is a failure; we 
are allowed to see “ the very pulse of the machine ” when- 
ever she opens her mouth ; consequently she does not live 
as a human being. The defects of Bluestone Quarry are as 
obvious as its merits, but it is certainly a play which a 
society like the Stage Society should have performed. 

Desmond MacCarruy. 


VALLOMBROSA 


T is irritating to repress a cliché throughout the length 
of an article. Gallery-cards have fluttered into the 
letter-box with such frequency since the beginning of 

the month that “thick as autumn leaves ”’ is irresistible. 
Everybody hopes for a boom after an election, and the 
artist has as much right to share in it as anyone else. After 
all, a good picture, quite apart from its frame, is a gilt-edged 
security. But just now, like the National Party, the 
galleries have almost overdone it. Not only have an excep- 
tional number of interesting exhibitions opened, but there 
are four one-man shows which simply must not be missed. 
At the London Artists’ Association, Mr. William Roberts 
comes into his own. For a long time he has been quietly 
perfecting his particular convention. He has now entirely 


humanised what with common consent might be called 
his cubism. He is, indeed, the only English painter for 
whom that movement has been a means of development 
instead of a blind alley. And now his method no longer 
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obtrudes itself upon the picture, but is merely the appro- 
priate point of departure upon which to construct a work 
pictorially delightful as regards form and colour, while at 
the same time rich in contemporary significance. Mr. 
Roberts is as modern as anyone could demand, but he is 
also in the tradition of Hogarth and Rowlandson. He sees, 
and his observation is without illusions. The people taking 
their ease in the park, or exerting themselves in games and 
exercise, are his chief subject. But he ignores its obvious 
sentimental pitfalls, exhibiting .candidly the awkward 
limbs, heavy hands and 'eering eyes. There is no veiling 
of actuality, yet beauty floods into the picture from Mr. 
Roberts’s colour and design, whether in the firmly con- 
trolled Les Routiers or the kaleidoscopic Primrose Hill. 
He will be a leader of English painting in the Nineteen- 
Thirties. ' 

Mr. Henry Lamb’s exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
is a much more important affair than his last one. We may 
regrct in him, as in Mr. Duncan Grant, « sacrifice of imagina- 
tion to science, a change from lyric fantasy to bleaker 
realism; but Mr. Lamb has progressed from a rather arid 
phase of acceptance of face-values at the expense of the 
picturesque to something approaching an individual grand 
manner. The portraits have impressive dignity as well as 
subtle characterisation ; The Painter and His Wife is a real 
lesson, without pedantry, in composition, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryan Guinness and Son is a splendid conception, splendidly 
carried out, its stately manner relieved by its vitality. 
And the landscapes, from the grave Irish scenes to the more 
limpid English ones, such as The Lock or the triumphant 
sweep of Bridge near Salisbury, have a tang of the air and the 
soil which imply a much-increased receptivity of his subject 
on Mr. Lamb’s part. They are gracious, sensitive pictures, 
persuading appreciation a great deal more readily than the 
artist’s previous objective and ascetic attitude. 

Mr. Frank Dobson’s water-colours of the South of France 
at Messrs. Tooth’s gallery show the same swift response of 
a true artist to characteristics of form and beauty in land- 
scape. Here is the real silvery grey-green of Provence, 
the sparkling warmth or the quick shiver of the mistral, 
just the right fan-shape of the olive and arabesque of the 
vine. Mr. Dobson catches the mood of his scene in a manner 
that can only be instinctive, but to the handling of the water- 
colour medium he gives a definiteness and permanence 
which satisfy Rossetti’s demand for fundamental brainwork. 
line modelling and admirable poise are evident, as was to be 
expected, in the sculpturesque portrait heads, and the 
bronzes and terra-cottas which are also shown are entirely 
worthy of Mr. Dobson’s reputation. 

At the Redfern Gallery, Mr. R. O. Dunlop makes a further 
advance in a career of rapid.success. He works with his 
pallet-knife as vigorously as ever, but a tendency towards 
a certain juiciness of effect is now less obtrusive, and the 
structure of his composition no longer has an aptitude to 
fall suddenly to pieces. There is a majesty about such 
portraits as Repose and Evaltation. Wis landscapes have 
avoided a previous tendency to murkiness, and, as with 
Low Tide, Guernsey and Street in Amsterdam, are now 
luminous and a-pulse with life. ; 

Another notable event is the rejuvenescence of the New 
English Art Club, at the New Burlington Galleries. This 
year it has done the work neglected by its junior, the London 
Group. Gone are the pastiches of the Italians and the 
Norwich School, almost gone the pre-Raphaelite nightgowns. 
Instead there is youth and experiment, successful enough 
in Mr. Carr’s The Rose and Crown, whose realism conforms 
to a well-regulated harmony of tone; Mr. Robinson’s gay 
Gigantic Amusements at Hampstead, Mr. Utin’s Slade- 
Men's Room, Mr. Darwin's A. F. Norman-Builer, Esq., and 
a good many others. Sir Charles Holmes, Messrs. Thornton, 
Nevinson, Charlton, Cundall and the other senior members 
of the society all reach the standard one demands of them, 


While Mr. Lucien Pissarro’s two landscapes deserve especial 


— 


attention. The New English is once more worthy of jt, 
name. 

Other galleries offer less important but interesting sho, 
At the Lefevre Galleries, along with Mr. Staite Murray’, 
rather lack-lustre pottery, Miss Frances Hodgkins has .o),, 
remarkable still-lifes set in landseape which triumphantly 
challenge comparison with much modern French work th, 
receives more attention. At the Warren Gallery, Miss Mary 
Hogarth shows exquisite colour-washed sketches of Greece. 
vivid realisations of scene altogether different from t}, 
usual travel-reminiscence kind of sketeh. Mr. Anthony 
Brown, in his paintings of the Gold Coast, at the Bloomsbury 
Gallery, also moulds travel-impressions into genuine art. 
He gives his own imprint to an exotic scene and displays 
admirable sense of design in his African flower-paintiny, 
At the Leger Gallery, Mr. Plessy’s autumnal glades and 
profuse still-lifes have fine glow and a pleasant richness, 
There are landscapes hy the late Mr. Christopher Wood at 
the Wertheim Galleries which ought to be seen. The 
Curtis Moffat Gallery shows a particularly good series 0; 
contemporary work, with two splendid Thames _ pictures 
by Miss Eve Kirk, an excellent landscape, Hythe, by 
Mr. Daintrey, one of Mr. Sickert’s best Dieppe pictures, 
and an exalting, airy Paris-Plage by the late Mr. Fred 
Mayor. The galleries this month may echo the “ Buy 
British ” slogan with confidence. 

T. W. Earp. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Othello ”’ 


HERE was a tendency in the Cosmopolitan Theatre 
production of Otheilo to treat the whole play as a 
subtle but conventional melodrama. It would have 

been senseless to push it too far, but Mr. Edmund Willard’s 
Othello lent colour to the scheme. He made no attempt 
to dispense with melodramatic gestures, though he restrained 
his voice ; but as the idea was not exploited by the producer 
hrs performance lost force, and indeed at times seemed 
miserably lacking in understanding and variety. — This 
Othello of melodrama was too o‘ten coloured with the 
sententiousness of the wronged husband rather than with 
the pathos of the too-credulous fool, who was not all a fool. 
He played at Miss Lydia Sherwood rather than with her, 
which was the greater pity, because her Desdemona was a 
perfectly conceived and consistent picce of acting. Mr. 
Gerald Cooper’s Iago was arresting. He may lack expericnee 
of the stage, but he did not fall into that all-too-usual 
blunder of suggesting extrancous motives for Tago’s villainy. 
The rest of the cast were no mere background, and Mr. George 
Skillan was a distinguished Cassio. 

** Lady-in- Waiting ”’ 

As the curtain fell on Act II of Lady-in-Waiting, at th 
St. Martin’s Theatre, I decided that the situation now called 
for the intervention of cither Dr. Freud or the fairies, if we 
were to get home by midnight. Nobody could object tea 
voung lady pretending for the sake of publicity to be the 
mistress of a king she had never met. But when she began 
to look yearningly at the palace from her chamber window, 
dropping tears, and quoting the imaginary fate of Viola's 
imaginary sister in Twelfth Night, one felt the stirrings ol 
an outraged propriety. The fairies,-of course, had it. The 
dreams which might have been analysed were sweetly 
realised. She met her handsome king, teld him all, and in 
ten minutes was being whirled off into the forest to be duly 
made a dishonest woman, to the relief of her friends and 
relations, who had _ traded briskly on her hitherto fictitious 
downfall. The Ruritanian atmosphere combined with the 
steadily mounting tide of Romance to swamp whatevel 
satirical implications the author may have intended to 
convey, and the characterisation is so broadly ineredible that 
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for a whole act I imagined that I was watching a grossly 
mishandled farce. Miss Leonora Corbett has potentialities 
which might show to better advantage in a better play. 
Most of the other performances seemed hastily showy, but 
Mr. Aubrev Mather infused sufficient Dickensian ardour into 
Lili’s father to make him genuinely entertaining. 


“Make Up Your Mind” 


Make Up Your Mind at the Criterion is a fantastic and 
very entertaining play. The Pages are “a typical (stage) 
middle-class family,” consisting of a nearly doddering, 
pleasant father; a daughter (stage-struck) and a son (ranch- 
struck)—both as ill-conditioned and generally detestable 
young people as such genial old men always have the 
misfortune to produce, in plays; and their young, pretty 
and elegant stepmother, Caroline. Into their conventional 
midst bursts Balthazar McConochic, as eccentric a millionaire 
as any we have met of a notoriously eccentric tribe, and 
turns their neatly ordered lives topsy-turvy in a couple of 
davs, by commanding them to make up their minds, or 
rather, for he is not a man to leave such a task to incompetent 
subordinates, by making up their minds for them. The 
father sells his property and starts speculating; Caroline, 
“ virtuous by force of habit,” is induced to aecept a pasty 
but persistent aesthete for a lover; the daughter is to go 
on the stage, and the son to leave the next day to punch 
cows on the Pampas. And then comes a rumour that 
McConochie is mad—a suspicion of which might already 
have crossed the minds of a less-confiding family. This 
gives the author a chance of an extremely funny scene in 
which the Pages try to behave as usual to MeConochie 
while awaiting the arrival from London of a male nurse ; 
a chance of which both he and the actors make the most. 
The whole cast, especially Mr. Reginald Gardiner as the 
lover and Mr. Baliol Holloway as the millionaire, is to be 
congratulated upon keeping within the bounds of possibility 
what might easily have become farcically absurd. 


Naval Tragedy 

British International Films are to be congratulated on 
the dignity with which, in their film Men Like These at the 
Regal, they have reconstructed the heroic tragedy of the 
Poseidon. On the whole this story was allowed to make 
its own effect, without underlining by the management. 
One could have been spared advantageously a little poetry 
and some insistence on the world mission of the British 
Navy, a tiresome form of propaganda nowadays, and 
irrelevant to the story under review. These, however, are 
small matters. Mr. Walter Summers, in many ways the most 
gifted of English directors, has made a beautiful sequence 
out of the Poseidon’s ill-fated journey, and shown much 
sensibility in his treatment of the submarine’s delicate 
machinery. The story itself is well and clearly told till the 
agony and beauty of the episode becomes almost unbearable. 
Perhaps Mr. Summers made a slight error in sticking too 
closely to truth. I could have dispensed with some of the 
comic relief by which the crew kept up their spirit in the 
doomed ship. No doubt this was psychologically correct, 
but it was at the same time distressing in rather too direct 
amanner. Two Chinese servants in the crew behave with 
' courage equal to that of the English, thus arousing 


the astonishment of the crew, and perhaps of the audience. 
This, no doubt, was again in character. But as it is notorious 
that Chinese are, if possible, even braver than the British, it 
might have been as well to omit some of this particular 
lcature. Still, Mr. Summers has told a story of great 
delicacy with the minimum of sentimentality, which, 
cousidering the innumerable opportunities for bad_ taste, 
sa remarkable achievement. 

Purcell at Sadler’s Wells 


) 9 > . . . 7 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas was given its first performance 
at . . . .- . . 
at Sadler's Wells last week. It is incredible that so fine an 


opera should not long ago have become part of the programme 
of every English opera company. The B.B.C. have done a 
great deal lately to popularise Purcell, and the performance 
at Sadler’s Wells, which will be repeated at the Old Vic. on 
Nov. 13th and 14th, gives people the chance of appreciating 
the range and vitality of his operatic music. Mr. Edward 
Dent’s edition of the play has been followed, and dramatically 
the scenes may appear a trifle abrupt, but the music 
completely transforms them. The close of the opera, 
Dido’s last song and the dirge of the chorus, is a magnificent 
piece of writing with a simple grandeur which raises the 
tableau of Aeneas’s parting from Dido to tragedy. The per- 
formance at Sadler's Wells was musically satisfying, and 
there was no attempt to formalise the actions of the singers 
or make a pose of antiquity.. I thought the sailors’ 
dance in the last scene had a trace too much of the modern 
ragdoll ballet. A small orchestra under Mr. Constant 
Lambert played vigorously and well, and Miss Joan Cross 
as Dido was impressive. Dido and Aeneas was followed by 
Gretry’s ballet Cephalus and Procris, in which Lydia 
Lopokova made one of her rare appearances and danced 
with as much charm and glee as ever. 


Things to-see and hear in the coming week : 


Saturday, November 14th 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, 
Westminster, 11. 
Orloff, Piano Recital, Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 
Payling Concert, Albert Hall, 8. 


Sunday, November 15th 
S. K. Ratcliffe on “ Equality: Do We Wish It?” 
Conway Hall, 11. 
Paderewski, Albert Hall, 3. 
* Musical Chairs,” by Ronald Mackenzie, Arts Theatre. 


Monday, November 16th 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert, London Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Stravinsky, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
“ Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Booth Tarkington, Daly’s 
Theatre. 


Tuesday, November 17th 
Miss Mary Chamot on “ French Art,” Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 3. 
Dr. Percy Dearmer on “ English Decorated Gothic,” 
King’s College, 5.30. 
Mrs. Oliver Strachey on “ Dame Millicent Fawcett,” 
Morley College, 8. 
“The Red Light,” by H. F. Maltby and J. Trevor, 
New Theatre. 


Wednesday, November 18th 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
“ Little Catherine.’ by Alfred Savoir, Phoenix Theatre. 
Mrs. E. M. Lowe on * The School Child,” Caxton Hall, 
$8.50. 


Thursday, November 19th 
Royal Philharmonic, Bach Programme, Queen’s Hall. 
7% S Gray on “ Karl Marx and the Communists,” 
King’s College, 5.15. 
Professor H. J. Laski on “ The American Collapse,” 
Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 
C. Le Fleming, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 


Friday, November 20th 
A. F. Kendrick on *“* The Decorative Arts in France,” 
British Academy, Burlington Gardens, 5. 
Professor Oliver Elton on “The Poetry of Walter 
Scott,” Birkbeck College, 5.30. 
Isobel Lamond, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 
Sir William Rothenstein on “ Whither Painting,” 


B.B.C., 9.20. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE always had a corner in my library for what I 
call greedy books. To like these volumes, to read and 
reread them is an idiosynerasy that I find it quite 

impossible to defend ; but those of my friends who share it 
insist that no defence is needed. I can see it is an odd 
habit to collect’ with an eager appetite cookery books with 
recipes one will never try, and devotional books about 
great wines which one will never drink. The enjoyment of 
books about food, about cooking, about wines is similar to the 
enjoyment of books about adventures. It is comfortably ex- 
citing to go to the South Pole or to scale Mount Everest with 
one’s idle and undisciplined carcase cosily in an armchair ; 
and so, sadly ruminating over one’s last dalliance with a 
shaken bottle of fortified Soho Chianti, one reads breathlessly 
about the adventures among masterpieces of such gallant 
oinophilists as Dr. Saintsbury, Mr. Warner Allen, Mr. 
Morton Shand or Sir Francis Colchester Wemyss, whose 
The Pleasures of the Table (Nisbet, 6s.) is a worthy addition to 
the English literature of gastronomy. One pleasure in reading 
gastronomical books once belonged to the perusal of theology, 
and nowisattached to the study of economic books and books 
on the physical sciences—it is the pleasure of the heresy-hunt. 
For we who have but a tittle of experience to put beside that 
of the great gastronomes, are the keener in the ardent detec- 
tion of lapses from true doctrine, and will not fail to challange 
the Masters, even as licensed curates will bait embattled 
bishops or securely entrenched deans. I can find little of 
positive heresy in Sir Francis’ volume. He is sound about 
the cocktail. He is sound about champagne. Whiskey is 
not in his index. He is classical about afternoon tea. He 
errs when he writes—- 

It is a pity to put a wine of any quality with fish, which seems to 
kill any wine—so if you must drink anything with fish make it a 
light dry white wine of some kind. 

There are sherries which can be drunk with almost any 
fish, even mackerel; but the error in his sentence lies in 
this sweeping use of the word “ fish.” Many of the more 
delicate fish, trout for instance, demand a good wine; and 
a fine Chablis is as natural to John Dory as it is esteemed to 
be to oysters. On the cooking of vegetables Sir Francis 
gives excellent advice, and is firm on the need of steaming 
instead of boiling. It is because of our disgraceful boiling 
habits that the English cabbage is so often found to have 
lost his heart. Sir Francis is perhaps rather too lenient to 
modern taste in his chapter on sweets. I am sorry to find 
him giving a recipe for constructing that nauseating device 
known as Péche Melba, a food that was surely a schoolgirl’s 
nightmare after her first reading of Elinor Glyn. Against one 
modernity (it was originally, I believe, a Russian habit 
justified by the hour-long waits between courses) Sir Francis 
writes with just severity. 

One sometimes has the sad experience of finding that a guest— 
almost always a female—demands to smoke between the courses—or 
does so without asking permission. It is a horrible and disgusting 
habit, and decent food and wine are utterly wasted on such people. 
At the time one can only sit and suffer and resolve to put the names 
of such barbarians on one’s black list, and so be safe from them in 
the future. Smoking may be a pleasure, but it is not one of the 
Pleasures of the Table. 

He must have suffered before he penned “ Female.” 

* * * , 

I have four other books for the greedy corner: Miss 
Henniker-Heaton’s Dinner with James (Matthews and 
Marrot, 6s.); Mr. Norman Davey’s The Hungry Traveller 
in France (Cape, 10s. 6d.) ; Food for the Gods (Grant Richards, 
7s. 6d.) by “ Luecullus”; and Mr. Warner Allen’s The 
Romance of Wine (Benn, 21s.). “ Lucullus ” who is a lady, 
has written a book of recipes, with no intervening philosophy 
and no social comment ; her businesslike brevity will appeal 
to some, but will hardly satisfy him who wishes more 


ee 


conversation with his meals. She has some amusing sa, 
and sweets; but some of the recommended savouric« 
merely whimsical ways of wasting food—as “ Pigs in 
Blankets,” which is an oyster rolled up inside a piece 
bacon, or sardines with lighted gin on them. This jx not 
cooking. Miss Henniker-Heaton’s book is at the Opposite 
extreme to “ Lucullus’”’; and contains far too much light 
talk to be ranked as a proper gastronomical work. ‘Tj, 
light ta!k is of the best, as one would expect from the autho, 
of The Perfect Hostess ; but we weary rather both of Jayye 
and the frequently intolerably bright lady who cooks jj. 
Sunday meals for him. Still I found something yey 
appealing in Verona’s attack of influenza in the Hotel :j. 
PAube ct de POrient, and was charmed that there. t, 
they surround the patient with the strong, industrious 
smell of onions to help him through that most tiresome o 
fevers. (The cure for influenza is a salt-starve for a day. 
and to keep onions in your bedroom.) Miss Heuniker- 
Heaton has something of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s smooth, cop. 
sequent flow ; she is never at a loss for a subject, and i{ 
it is an awkward one she can werk it in neatly —an invaluable 
talent in a cook, who should be able to use anything. 


are 


* * * 
Mr. Norman Davey’s book is a most attractive mixture 
of geography, gastronomy, good writing, and sound know- 
ledge of France. There are, of course, other English 
authors who know and praise France, notably Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston and Mr. Stephen Gwynn; but Mr. Norman 
Davey brings good support to them, and his approach 
to a due appreciation of our neighbour is through a 
different door. He walks in by the kitchen, and how fine 
a kitchen it is, by the wine-cellar, and what other 
cellars can compare with it? He has an enviable mobility, 
which makes his book so valuable. He knows Haute 
Savoie as weli as the Somme, the Loire as well as Calvados, 
Seine-et-Oise as well as Lot-et-Garonne. So if there be 
any pilgrims who must go to France, here is a guide which 
will lead them to a good inn; and for those of us who have 
to stay in England, wondering a little dismally when the 
Wine-trade with France will be denounced as dumping, how 
pleasant at least to read of what we cannot have. Mr. Davey 
is a generous author. He keeps back no seerets, but tel! 
us heartily and with an anxious desire to satisfy where he 
has found the best things to Gat and to drink. He is a 
man who takes gastronomy seriously ; for he pursued his 
art during the war; and when sent to unlikely and uncon- 
genial places occasionally found surprises in the cellar. 


] 
Ss 


* * 


And so to Mr, Warner Allen. He is one of the greatest 
writers on wine. <A book such as this should be read by all 
those who permit themselves to speak or write about 
“alcohol.” To ask a man, in the vile jargon, “ Do you use 
alcohol? ” is as stupid as to say to a meat-eater “Can you tol- 
erate protein?” or to almost anyone except a professional 
starving-man “ Do you really think vitamins agree with 
you?” There have, of course, been evil ministers of wine. 
Mr. Warner Allen tells dreadful stories of vile concocters, 
domiciled at Cette, who ran manufactories of wines of al! 


be) 


countries. Rascals such as these have injured the god 
Dionysus, and seandalised the wine-drinkers. Against them 
and this vile pandering to Silenus must be placed such @ 
book .as this. full of curious lore shout the ancicat 
wines of Italy, written by one who never forgets that win 
is more important than vintage wines, and can praise th 
modest wines who have no strength or heart to travel, lik 
the wines of Monte Venere or Monte Albano. ‘This }s 4 
book worthy to go with Dr. Saintsbury’s Cellar-book #0 
Mr. Allen’s own Wines of France. There is a touching ent! 
in the index—* Cellar, an American,”’——just that, and thet 
no page number. An accident, of course, but as the al 
critics say, how significant ! 
Ricuard SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Mother. By Nao Royve-Smirn. Gollancz. 6s. 

Uncle Stephen. By Forrest Reto. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The Youth of Jacob Ackner, By ApeLaipe Puitvporrs. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Rumour at Nightfall, By Grauaim Greene. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

The Sons of Mrs. Aab. By Saran GertrrupE MILLIN. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Dusty Death. By Ciirron Rogsins. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The Red King Dreams. By C.G. Crump. Faber and Faber. 
8s. Gd. 

At a time when the craze for enormous novels is at its height ; 
when the production of half-a-million words by Mr. So-and-So 
inflames Mr. Somebody Else with the high resolve to go one 
better by achieving six hundred thousand ; when the day fast 
approaches that will see our weekly novel delivered, solitary, 
in a plain van—at such a time it is refreshing to find an artist 
of Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s quality offering to her considerable 
public a novel so scandalously and beautifully brief as The Mother. 
Brevity, indeed, is in itself no more a merit than the prolixity that 
is nowadays accounted one. But I have yet to read an abnor- 
mally long novel that could not have been improved with a pair of 
scissors (Tolstoy, but not our Victorians, excepted); and it is 
axiomatic, I think, that any literary fashion is a bad fashion. 
The Mother is a lovely essay in rumination. Mrs. Majendie sits 
in her garden, where her two little boys are playing, and her 
inner life, of which they are the chief illumination, is revealed to 
us in her memories. In unskilful hands no method of narration 
can prove more tedious than this. It is a method that demonds 
of the author an intimate penetration of his subject, a quick, 
artistic intuition, and a juggler’s effortless dexterity in keeping 
two billiards balls, the past and the present, moving at different 
speeds. Miss Royde-Smith’s manipulation is a triumph. The 
composition of the piece, the ebb and flow of reverie, the rhythm 
of alternation between the brooding heart and the outward 
s:cne: these are more than admirable. Miss Royde-Smith—and 
it is a condition of success in this difficult genre—is master of a 
sensitive, unrhetorical, delicately cadenced prose-style, which 
subdues the diverse elements of her subject—drama and memory, 
tenderness and anger—to a flowing harmony. And what a 
subject! What pitfalls and possibilities! What morasses of 
mawkishness and what peaks of poetry! Miss Royde-Smith 
avoids the morasses and attains the peaks. I could wish indeed 
that she had spared us “* miggle ” for * middle,” and one or two 
other reproductions of childish speech : 
may fairly eall them so, are trifling and few. The children them- 


but such lapses, if one 


selves are very real. ‘The younger, Beng, swallows some cherry- 
stones; whereupon the elder, Trevor, calmly prepares for his 
death. He is very busy and untroubled about it, and afterwards, 
when questioned about this lack of brotherly feeling, he explains 
himself with charming candour and lucidity: ‘* Of course, I 
should have missed Beng in a way. But I should have had his 
grave. I thought it could be in the dogs’ and cats’ graveyard 
behind the greenhouse, where we buried the thrush. I thought 
he could have the black lion for a gravestone, but he said he'd 
rather the silver frame with your photegraph in it from Daddy's 
study, if Daddy could spare it. Besides, [ rather hoped an angel 
But the book is far from being a 
collection of pretty anecdotes concerning children. Motherhood, 


would appear to comfort me.” 


in this mother, is seen for what it is at its best, an art; and the 
relation between mother and child as something infinitely rich 
and strange and subtle. Mrs. Majendie was “ torn between the 
desire of all good mothers that her children should have casy 
manners, be frank without shyness, and her less constant but 
nore frantic impulse to stand between them and such proffered, 
miscellaneous caresses.” And so: 

She looked down at Beng’s curly head, bent over his daisies ; 
saw his earnest fingers working on the hairy pink and green stalks 
of the flowers ; felt him, so meek, so lovely in his attention to his 
task, in his trust in her, that she almost cried aloud her remorse 
for the gentle rebuke she had given and he had not resented. Why 
had she not understood him then and there? Why had she not 
said, “* Yes, Beng. her furs did have a horrid smell, and she had no 
business te ask you to kiss her again, and you were quite right ” ? 
Why must she be wise and severe with this tender, gentle child, just 
s those other people, with whom for a moment she had been sur- 
uunded once more in memory, had been with her in a hundred little 
jisunderstandings and tiny ‘disasters when she too had perceived 
and rejected by virtue of a finer sensitiveness than theirs?) What 


were the good manners she forced upon him but hypocrisies coming 
between him and the unspoiled perceptiveness of his morning eyes ? 
It was impossible to love too much, to have too wide an indulgence, 
too far-reaching a sympathy with any child. When she looked back 
with her mind on her own childhood, she believed that it had been 
happy ; but her heart remembered it often clouded with grief and 
bewilderment and the isolating sense of inexplicable misunderstand- 
ings. In this hour, where the records of the past had slipped their 
veils and were crowding upon her with a vividness greater than 
that of their vanished actuality, she saw Beng, as she had known 
herself, not only in the physical resemblance she had caught in his 
face, but in every motion of his being, every quivering shade of his 


a) 


perceptiveness, every maze to which she had ever lost the clue. 
But this does not end the matter. The mother is not only a 
mother ; she is a child. And in the last resort she is herself only, 
a self unique and solitary, and must learn to live on the resources 
of her own spirit. Trevor she has yielded to his aunt ; Dick (her 
husband) she has yielded to Treyor; only Beng, the younger 
boy, has she kept for herself in absolute possession. But in the 
great spiritual crisis of her life she finds that her renuneiations 
have been as false as her possession of Beng is illusory ; for she had 
compensated herself for them with the pride of virtue and had 
taken Beng for her rich reward, so that when this reward seems to 
be snatched away she is utterly overwhelmed with ugliness and 
her heart fills with loathing of all that she has ever loved. In a 
moment of time—two chapters of tremendeus drama—she 
descends into hell, comes within an ace of perdition, and rises 
again on the wings of self-knowledge. This epic drama of the soul, 
with its agony and exultation, is the true theme of the book. The 
victory won, she looks up to see husband and sons coming towards 


her where she sits in the garden. ** As they came, she raised her 
smiling face to greet them and was content to be alone.” This 
is the last word of a powerful and beautiful story. And it is 


perhaps the last word of wisdom. 

Mr. Forrest Reid, in his very different manner, also tells the 
story of a childhood. Uvycle Stephen is a book of arresting quality. 
It has freshness, intimacy, and charm; and its fantasy is the 
flower of a rare imaginative sensibilitv. But nephew Tom is a 
handful for any novelist. Living with a stepmother and step- 
brothers, he is starved of the warm affection that his nature 























ALFRED DOBLIN’S 
ALEXANDERPLATZ 


“Demands to be read.” Frank 
Swinnerton in the Evening News. 
“Deserves an enthusiastic reception.” 
Glasgow Herald. ‘ An amazing book 
for those who like their literature 
strong—and for those who have 
minds broad enough to discern 
genius when they meet it.” 
Birmingham Gazette. 
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craves. He dreams of Uncle Stephen, his dead mother’s brother, 
investing the dream with all the colours of his heart’s desire ; and 
eventually he is visited by an apparition and becomes blissfully 
convinced that he is in mysterious contact with the avuncular 
benevolence. He discovers where Uncle Stephen lives (which is 
more than I was able to do) and runs away from his stepmother’s 
house to join him. The meeting is ecstatic, and it is agreed that 
the boy shall remain with Uncle Stephen for ever. Judged by 
any but strictly literary standards, Tom’s complete emotional 
absorption in this eccentric old gentleman must be accounted 
unfortunate, and it is perhaps for that reason that Uncle Stephen 
wished for him, and by wishing created, a playmate. Tom is 
admittedly an odd boy: an innocent and affectionate young 
animal, with pronounced feminine characteristics. He inspires 
romantic affection in Deverell, a young poacher, whom he assists, 
at a crisis, to flee the country. And, taking leave of him— 
“*You can kiss me if you like,’ said Tom simply.” I refrain 
from telling the secret of the plot, since suspense and surprise 
are necessary to its full enjoyment. 

Miss Adelaide Phillpotts possesses at least two of the several 
gifts that go to the making of a novelist of the first order: a 
copious imagination, and a resolve to tell the truth. Her new 
nevel is long and full: it inspires one not only with the liveliest 
hopes for her future but with a considerable respect for her past. 
Mr. Graham Greene is an expert story-teller, and he has on this 
occasion a good story to tell. But he is so resolutely and labori- 
ously romantic that one can believe scarcely a word he says. 
The (psychological) drama is dressed up in all the colours of 
carnival ; the emotions of his characters are largely theatrical ; 
he achieves definition of falsification. He has, nevertheless, 
abundant talent. Mrs. Millin tells the story of two brothers in 
whom I find it difficult to be much interested : I remember, with 
a certain wistfulness, her little masterpiece, Mary Glenn. My 
sixth, Dusty Death, is a brisk detective tale set mainly in 
Geneva ; and my seventh, The Red King Dreams, is a ponderous 
whimsy. GERALD BULLETT. 


PAINTING IN 
An Account of French Painting. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

It is surprising what an amount of information on the history 
of French Art Mr. Clive Bell has been able to compress into this 
short beok. With Mr. Bell for a guide the most ignorant will 
receive all the preliminary information necessary to put him in 
position for appreciating every phase of the secular artistic 
expression of the French genius. Moreover, as he passes from 
century to century, Mr. Bell will regale him by the way with a 
good deal of incidental information.about his own personality, 
about his tastes and his way of life. This engaging familiarity in 
his discourse will probably make his account accessible to a great 
many people who would be rebuffed by the formal manners of a 
learned treatise. In fact, Mr. Bell's style is so lively, his movement 
is so rapid and exhilarating, that it would be less than the truth 
to say that one devours it like a novel, since it is more lucid and 
more readable than the vast majority of such books. This is not 
only * French Painting without Tears,” but with a good deal of 
very agreeable. amusement. It marks the immense distance 
which we have moved since late Victorian days, when all art had 
to be written almost in a tone of lachrymese edification or melan- 
choly yearning, when it was bad form to speak above a whisper in 
front of a Holman Hunt or a Rossetti. Mr. Clive Bell anyhow 
makes art seem quite a pleasant affair. With him for a guide, one 
feels that the enjoyment of painting is one of the less exhausting 
pleasures of society. He speaks as a man of the world who in- 
stinetively dislikes nonsense, humbug and pretentiousness, but who 
welcomes the good manners which come from being natural and 
unselfconscious. Mr. Bell disclaims any pretence to learning, but 
he has more than enough for his purpose, which is to enable his 
reader to appreciate the paintings themselves rather than to 
qualify for an examination. Like everyone who gets into close 
touch with the artists through their works, he has his own special 
likes and dislikes, but he is never pontifical ; and if he yields to his 
personal bias, at least his predilections are those of a man of wide 
sympathies and with no theoretical axes to grind. 

In his early chapters he clears up the complicated and para- 
doxical situation which the known remains of French mediaval 
painting presents. He sweeps aside a great deal of patriotic 
special pleading by saying that whilst we have French paintings 
of the period there was not, so far as we can discover, any French 
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school of painting. This, which everyone who knows the work, in 
question must admit, is a very surprising fact when we consice, 
that there were vigorous indigenous schools of architecture, «; 
miniature and of glass painting. 

Mr. Bell despatches the Italianising art of the Fontaine}jleay 
school perhaps a little too impatiently. He has nothing jy 
contempt for those Italian masters who brought the traditiog 
with them. It would, I think, be possible to show from some 
his frescoes in Italian churches that Zucchero was by no means q 
** miserable master.” He certainly had his own rather fascinating 
colour harmonies. But in the main Mr. Bell’s account of the 
sixteenth century Italianisers and portraitists is discriminating anq 
just. 

Almost all that he has to say about the eighteenth centyry 
is admirable. It is a period he loves and understands. He feels 
that he is at home in its salons, and he realises how larvely the 
art of the time was ancillary to the life of good society. It was not 
a great self-sufficing expression of fundamental truths but ay 
art of agrément, of good manners and decorative charm, and Mr, 
Bell relishes it keenly without yielding too obviously to the 
temptation to overestimate its importance, except perhaps that 
now and then Boucher’s Petite Morphil turns his head. He 
seems almost inclined to place Boucher on a plane with Frayonard, 
in which I suspect few critics would support him. Throughout 
this period Diderot’s criticisms afford him a delightful comic 
relief of which he makes good use, and his account of the growth of 
sentimental anecdotic painting and its disastrous consequences 
in the nineteenth century is illuminating. He perhaps over- 
estimates the French claim to patent rights in this horrible 
discovery, for really our own Reynolds was independently feeling 
his way towards a similar end. 

The disease was in the air. 

Mr. Bell’s treatment of the nineteenth century is, in the main, 
an abbreviation of what he has already said in his Landmarks 
in Nineteenth Century Painting, which is to say that it is thor- 
oughly appreciative of the great qualities of that heroic period 
when the artist was pitted alike against culture and ignorance, and 
(by what miracle !) won. It is always a thrilling story, and it loses 
nothing of its passionate interest in Mr. Bell's telling. His 
breezy, witty matter-of-fact tone should not make the reader 
doubt that he cares intensely for what art implies in the spiritual 
life of man. Rocer Fry. 


PARAMOUNT INTERESTS 


Report of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament on ‘‘ Closer Union in East Africa.” 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. 

This report closes, it may be hoped, at any rate two chapters 
of that East African comedy, the humours of which have been 
from time to time irreverently surveyed in these columns. ‘Those 
chapters ought never to have been opened. The question of 
** closer union ” had been left in its proper place by the Ormsby- 
Gore Commission of 1924, and the obligations and policy of the 
British Government in regard to the relative rights of natives 
and settlers had been quite clearly and satisfactorily laid down 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s White Paper (Indians in Kenya) 
of 1923. The Ormsby-Gore Commission ** came definitely to the 
conclusion that any attempt at federation of the East African 
Colonies and Protectorates would be premature.”’ They emphasised 
the importance of co-ordination by consultation in regard to 
‘Transport, Customs, Scientific and Educational services, and that 
there should be regular periodic conferences of Governors and 
responsible officials of various departments. The Select Committee 
point out that transport in Kenya and Uganda has already been 
unified, and are of opinion that the existing arrangements afford 


all the basis necessary for better co-operation, only suggesting 
the creation of a new post of Adviser on Transport for these 
territories, together with Tanganyika. There is already a Customs 


Union: they think that better provision might be made ‘of 
scientific services applicable to the whole area, and they repeat 
the view that all else that may be necessary can be done by 
the Governor’s conferences, the usefulness of which they think 
would be reinforced if they were attended by an officer deputed 
whenever desirable from the Colonial Office. 
As to the “ paramountcy” of native 


} 


interests as a basic 


principle for the exercise of our position of Trusteeship, wich 
the Duke of Devonshire had declared to apply as fully to Kkeny4 
as to Tanganyika, the Select Committee, with a preliminaty 
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apology for what might be deemed a rather wide interpretation 
of the reference made to them, very wholesomely thought it 
ir duty to lay the dust which has been stirred up on that 
topic during the last five years on behalf of the Kenya settlers’ 
party. They endorse and authoritatively establish the position 
set forth in the White Paper of 1923, the Hilton Young Com- 
mission’s Report, and the memorandum on Native Policy (Cmd. 
3573) promulgated in 1930 by Lord Passficld on behalf of the 
Labour Government. 

These two subjects, then, are now disposed of for at any rate 
a long enough period for the work to be got on with which ought 
to have proceeded uninterruptedly on the basis of the Ormsby- 
Gore Report, and which would have been so doing, but for the 
fantastic and mischievous Delamere-Grigg-Amery filibustering 
sally officially launched in Mr. Amery’s White Paper of 1927, 
which it has taken two costly and procrastinating missions to 
East Africa and ten months’ sittings of this Joint Select Committee 
to flatten out. The comic aspects of that enterprise as developed 
by the Hilton Young Commission have been exhibited in Tue 
NEw STATESMAN, as Was the rather more serious significance of 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report. Briefly I may recall that the 
great Closer Union project was inspired by two ambitions (1) to 
preclude any traitorous Labour Government from restoring 
Tanganyika to Germany (') and to establish the paramountcy 
there of British interests, and (2) to enhance the importance of 
the Governor of Kenya, and to install a self-governing white 
community of that Colony as the dominant authority for general 
policy throughout the territories, When this enterprise showed 
ominous signs of not being likely to march according to plan, the 
final extravaganza of the farce was presented in a moving appeal to 
General Hertzog to join hands with Lord Delamere as the champion 
of western civilization against the rising fleod of barbarism in 
Africa. Strange to say, the General was actually drawn—and 
warned England that South Africa had a right to be consulted on 
native policy in British East: an «absent-minded move 
which was promptly jumped on by Sir James Rose-Innes, who 
observed that on that principle the British Government must 
be held to have a right to say something about South African 
native policy : after which no more was heard of that particular 
8.0.8. of the settlers’ champions. 

The hearing, by a picked body of Members of Parliament, many 
of them with strongly divergent previous views on Kenya ques- 
tions, of representatives of the European settlers, the native com- 
munities, and the officials, under the admirable chairmanship of 
the late Lord Stanley of Alderley, has been most salutary for the 
consolidation of sound opinion. And the committee have not 
confined themselves to generalities as to the attitude to be 
maintained towards both native and European interests, but 
have given very positive and pertinent suggestions for the appli- 
cation of their principles. As to the Constitution of Kenya, 
they may well be excused for having abstained from any 
suggestions for its amendment beyond that of improved nominated 
representation of Native interests. They were not asked to 
advise on the subject, but their attitude amounts to a pretty 
strong hint to make no other change, and with this position 
the Kenya settlers’ party will no doubt have to stay content for 
some time to come. ‘The Indian community can hardly be 
expected to be content, but as the Times Nairobi correspondent 
sugvests they may comfort themselves with the recognition 
that while their political claims have received no encouragement 
those of the settlers are no better favoured. ; 

The Report abstains from any attempt to prejudice further 
developments on democratic political lines, and it establishes 
for the present a quite suflicient basis for a far more loyal ad- 
mmistration of our trust for East African interests than it has 
heen the lot ef Kenya hitherto to enjoy. It now rests with the 
Colonial Office to make goed this declaration of Parliamentary will. 

OLIVIER. 


NOT MATTER OF FACT 


Return to Yesterday. By Forp Mapox Fonrp. Gollancz. 18s. 
To write a good and interc sting book of this kind may to the 


the 


uninitiated seem an easy enough task. As a matter of fact the 
difficulties in the way are very great. At cach moment the 
author finds himself confronted by an démpasse. Thus : 


he wishes to relate how Mr. A. insulted Mr. B. at Mrs. C.’s dining 
table. A, B. and C. are dead: but D., who was present also, is 
very much alive; and as A. was his friend he will in the first 
place resent the raking up of the affair, and, in the second, declare 


that it was B. who insulted A. The only thing the story-teller 
can do by way of self-protection is to say, * Such is my impression 
of what occurred ;—if I am wrong, the atmosphere surrounding 
—that of the dining table—is right.” And that is what Mr. Ford 
does say, or rather repeats. 

It is a repetition, because twenty years back he wrote his 
Memories of a Young Man, and in the dedication he said : 
“This book is full of inaccuracics as to facts, but its accuracy as 
to impression,is absolute.” In the dedication to his present 
book he says: “ This is a novel. Where it has seemed expedient 
to me I have altered episodes that I have witnessed, but I have 
been careful never to distort the character of the episode. The 
accuracies I deal in are the accuracies of my impressions. If 
you want factual accuracies vou must goto...” It is necessary 
to bear this declaration well in mind at nearly every page of 
Mr. Ford’s reminiscences. A reader who will do this, and who 
is in harmony with the author, will certainly enjoy his 
reminiscences very much. 

He must do so, because Mr. Ford is an excellent writer. It 
is true that prose, good as his undoubtedly is, is not his best 
medium. We believe that in the time it takes him to write a 
page of it he could pen two of verse, and with more felicity 
and enjoyment to himself. In fairness to him let the reader 
remember this; for poets do not see things as ordinary mortals 
see them—and the reader is the gainer. Here is an instance, 
Mr. Ford writes : 

I had written toask Mr. Arnold Bennett who was then in Paris, 
to give me something. Presently arrived Pinker, the agent, 
with a short story . . Pinker asked me forty pounds for it. I gave him 
thirty, saying that Mr. Bennett had never received anything like 
that sum before for a short story. Pinker went off with the cheque 
quite contentedly. 

The story duly appeared. On the day after its publication I 
received a letter from Mr. Bennett : 

**My dear H—, You owe me ten pounds. That story for which 
you paid Pinker thirty pounds was honestly worth forty.” 

I answered : 

“My dear Bennett, I offered to pay you any sum you liked to 


ask for a contribution. You preferred to send me your agent. 
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Agents are created by God to be beaten down. He sold the 

story to me for thirty pounds. I do not owe you anything.” 

Two days later I got a letter from Mr. Bennett. It read : 

“ My dear H—, You owe me ten pounds. That story for which 
you paid Pinker thirty pounds was honestly worth forty.” 

I told Miss Thomas to send him my first answer over again. I 
nided ** H.G. tells me you are coming to London next Thursday. 
If you will dine with me that night and meet some friends 1 shall 
be delighted.” 

On the Thursday we were working in the oflice when there walked 
in a youngish man who said something I did not catch. Miss Thomas 
said : ° 

** He says he is Bennett.” 

I said : 

“ Oh, yes, the hats are on the stairs.” 

In those days I used to have a great number of top-hats so as to be 
assured of having always a newly ironed one to wear. They were 
supplied by the classic firm of Lincoln and Bennett, who used 
periodically to send someone to take them away &nd iron them. 

The stranger said : 

“You owe me ten pounds. Thet story you bought of Pinker 
was honestly worth forty If vou will give me a cheque for 
ten pounds I will go home and dress and come back and dine with 
you. If you won't, I won't.” 

I was so overcome that I said to the inaudibly protesting Miss 
Thomas that she had better give Mr. Bennett his cheque. He 
took it and went off with grim satisfaction. He duly came to dinner. 
It was honestly worth ten pounds. 

That is an admirably told story which no one would wish to 
disprove, not even those who have heard Arnold Bennett's less 
picturesque and more credible version. 

But when Mr. Ford gravely informs us that Mrs. Lynn Linton 
and Mrs. Mona Caird as sisters in thought advocated in novels 
unheard-of things, and writes of Miss Garrett Anderson: when 
he says that Mrs. Constance Garnett’s family “had long been 
engaged in Russian trade’’: when he asserts that Mr. Watts- 
Dunton was his guardian and the literary editor of the Atheneum : 
and that Mathilde Blind was his grandfather’s adopted daughter 
it is rather trying, even though his book is a novel. 

But one forgives him because he is always so very readable, 


and, at times, so very generous. And then he can say very just 
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and admirable things. Thus in allusion to Joseph Conrac and 
Stephen Crane he writes: “They were both very simp! people 
really. All great authors are. If you are not simple you 4, 
not observant. If you are not observant you cannot writ. 
But you must observe simply. The first characteristic of gre. 
writing is a certain humility.” 

That is true and is well-expressed. Mr. Ford can occasion; ally 
think and often can write as well as Crane or Conrad ; |x); his 
thought is in flashes only, and his peculiar but not disavrecahj. 
form of egotism is too often much in evidence, His abilities ar. 
unquestionable, but equally so are his faults. Still, in spite of 
his disdain of facts, his powers of observation, though not his 
humility, are so great that he is well worth the attention of the 
discriminating reader. 

Mr. Ford will be best remembered by his literary association 
with Conrad, the novelist of genius. His own fifty books, froin 
his first novel, The Shifting of the Fire, onward, have the common 
defect that they are pastiches rather than original works; }yt 
they are undeniably clever, and the series about Tietjens has ap 
uncomfortable genuineness. The present book, though composed 
of rich material, is unsatisfactory even as reading matter because 
its author is often ill at ease with himself. He seems perpetually 
to fear the ringing challenge of the living, the murmured voice 
of the dead. Labour as he may to give his “ 
knows by experience that they will awake contradiction if not 
hostility. The mistake that many of his readers are likely to make 
is that on account of his inaccuracies nothing in his book is at all 
trustworthy. In one sense it is not; but in another he is well 
justified, for he has without doubt given a marvellous repro- 
duction of an atmosphere. 


impressions,” he 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


The Approach to Economics. By H. M. Scorr. 
Christophers. 4s. 6d. 

Miss Scott, in her first book, has set herself a difficult task. 
Her aim is an introductory book for readers ** who have never 
done any economics before . . . written in the simplest possible 
language, and drawing as much as possible on examples familiar 
to everyone.”” ‘To embark on such a venture—so often essaved, 
so seldom successfully accomplished—requires a high degree of 
courage. The trouble with economics is that the * Approach” 
to its mysteries opens up a very real dilemma. From the be- 
ginner’s point of view, its principles are of little interest unless, 
and until, they are intelligibly related to the facts of the social 
order. Yet to present this relationship effectively demands, not 
a volume, but an encyclopedia. The author of a first text-book 
must therefore choose, and choose at the outset, between a 
theoretical statement which takes social facts for granted and a 
synopsis of such facts inadequately, if at all, explained. It is ro 
criticism of a work of some 200 pages that this dilemma has not 
been satisfactorily negotiated. The thing simply cannot be done. 

Miss Scott has put her money on theory rather than fact 
she does not say as much about the world we live in as her preface 
might perhaps be held to imply. The reader must take it from 
her that the complex phenomena she sets out to explain do in fact 
respond along the lines which she indicates to this tendency or 
that. The various influences—political, ethical, psychological— 
by which the behaviour of men and women in the mass is actu- 
ated, and the institutional framework within which cconomic 
forces work themselves out, must necessarily be taken for granted. 

Subject to these difliculties, which no amount of ingenuity on 
Miss Scott’s part could overcome, she has produced a readable 
and carefully written introduction to economic theory. Ad- 
mittedly, she writes in the classical tradition ; Marshall is her 
prophet, as interpreted at the London School of Economues, 
but Miss Scott presents the elements of his theories on new, and 
perhaps improved, lines. She begins with markets and the central 
problem of price determination, passing on subsequently to 
productive organisation and to the distribution of income. ler 
generalisations in this latter field are necessarily somewhat 
sketchy. As she remarks in her comments on a suggested short 


bibliography “ there is no easy work on profits.” She would 
have done no great violence to her native caution if she had said 
‘“‘ there is no satisfactory theory of profits.” 
The last four chapters of the book deal with problems : 
th 


applied economics—with public finance, with the trade cycle, 
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This Christmas give the Children Books 
The Dolittle Books, written and illustrated by HUGH 


LOFTING, have now been reduced to five ,shillings each. 






‘Try it on the dog’ is a sound maxim for a reviewer, so I doled out the books 
and awaited the puppies verdict. The puppies are of the opinion that ‘ uncles 
and people like that can afford ss. at Christmas and one ought to ‘have extra 
Dolittles because they’re always getting bagged.’ Ruopa Power 







Tue Douitrte Books (5s. each) include 







Tue Story or Dr. Douitrie, THe Voyraces or Dr. Dotirrie, Dr. Dotitrie’s 
Post Orrice, Dr. Douirrie’s Circus, Dr. Dotitrie’s Zoo, Dr. Doxitrie’s 
Caravan, Dr. Douitrie’s Garven, Dr. Douitrre in tHe Moon. 





The Twilight of Magic HUGH LOFTING 


Hugh Lofting, who is that rare combination—a devoted scientist with a poet’s 
imagination and an artist’s hand—has produced a delightfully original story. It 
is a story of the Middle Ages in England. The centr: al char acters, a brother and 
sister, move through a glamorous tale of castle ~S, kings cavalcades and knights, 
of princesses and peasants. With illustrations | oy Lots is ‘SKI. 78. 6d. net 









Emil and the Detectives Er. KASTNER 


‘May I recommend a delightful book for children of nine or ten? It ts called 
Emil and the Detective: 5, is easy to read and has amusing drawings on yellow grounds. 
The story is a vigorous, and at times exciting account of a band of small bovs 
who help to track down a thief. Walter de la Mare in his introduction sums 
up the book’s certain appeal when he says that the boys—E mil, Gustav and 
‘Little Tuesday’ and the rest, are eagerly and unmistakably Joys, and that small 
boys are the same the world over.’ MicuakEL SADLEIR in a broadcast talk. 
With an Introduction by Watrer pe LA Mare. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 











Sw; allows and Amazons ARTHUR RANSOME 


A perfect book,’ Spectator. ‘* The very stuff of play, > Manchester Guardian. 
‘Watch the effect of the first hundred pages on your own ¢ hildren, if they want 
no more send for a doctor,’ S. P. B. Mats in the Dai/y Telegraph. ‘Mr. Ransome 


has written a really delightful book of open air and fact and fun that fulfils the 
stirring prom Lise of its title, ’ Sytvia Ly ad in the News Chronicle. ‘ A tale which 
ought to appeal to discerning people between the ages of seven and seventy, 


Church Times. New Edition, with illustrations by Ciirrorp Wess. 7s. 6d. net 





















Swallowdale ARTHUR RANSOME 


A sequel to Swallows and Amazons. It is so good that it cannot Gisappoint even 
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those who have read Swallows and Amazons, and will delight all new comers. 
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‘Mr. Ransome has al! the holiday lore which is the salt of lite.’ Rrropa Power, 
With illustrations by CLirrorp Wess. 7s. 6d. net 
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unemployment and with tariffs. It is here that the difficulties 
of compressed statement are most evident. Miss Scott shows a 
quite admirable balance in indicating how economic principles 
should be applied, but the. outlines of the problems themselves 
never really emerge. The effect on the man of affairs may well be 
to make him more sceptical than ever of the value of an economic 
training. As a classroom text-book, on the other hand, Miss 
Scott's ““ Approach ” deserves serious consideration. 


* ELEPHANTIASIS 


Goethe and Beethoven. By Romain Rowianp. 
Hamilton. 18s. 


Hamish 


M. Romain Rolland has become one of the most tiresome 
writers in the world, which is a pity, because he possesses 
enthusiasm and industry. Would that he also possessed sobriety, 
a sense of proportion, and humour! His lack of humour infects 
even the translators of this book, Messrs. Pfister and Kemp, 
who, catching his disease of writing-elephantiasis, write a 
prefatory note in which the words “giant,” ‘* universal,” 
“ gigantic,” “‘ colossal” are like blows aimed at the skull of 
the reader on the assumption that it is empty and wil! crack 
easily. But those who have full and hard heads will find these 
loud noises merely irritating, especially when the translators 
show they do not even understand the use of the apostrophe. 

Nothing could be less convincing than the pomp with which 
M. Rolland speaks of himself and his work: “ I have compared 
the writing of my book, Beethoven: the Creator, to a journey 
to the depths of Cyclopes’ smithy.” This is the style in which 
the pundits of daily journalism are accustomed to write nowadays. 
Do they expect to be believed ? We think not. They are daily 
acrobats for whom it is sufficient to have attracted a momentary 
attention. ‘To-morrow they will appear in a new disguise saying 
exactly the contrary with equal magniloquence. But M. Rolland, 
we assume, has a care that we shall believe what he says and 
that there is some meaning in what he says. His present book is 
not all mere exclamations and apostrophes ; nevertheless there 
is something fundamentally unsound about it, and this falsity 
and insincerity is fully exhibited in the paragraph with which he 
concludes his introduction : 

Music, I repeat, is the heroine of my story. I present her not only 
as the companion of Beethoven-Dionysus, but as a Muse also; 
to Gocthe, the Apollo of Weimar, she is not the least beloved 
of the Muses, a fact too little known. The main object of my book 
is to remind my hearers that the greatest poet of modern Europe 
belongs also to the fellowship of musicians. He is the river into 
which the twain converge, into which flow the twin streams of 
poetry and music, as do indeed all the streams of our Earth. 


The step from the sublime to the ridiculous is one which 
M. Rolland finds impossible to resist. To the reader who is 
sensitive to words and metaphors and for whom they have a 
meaning, the noisy bathos of M. Rolland’s style is almost 
unendurable. M. Rolland never considers precisely what it 
is he is saying so long as a fat, sounding period roars in his ears. 
For example, “all the streams of our Earth” is nothing but 
resounding oratory to M. Rolland. To him it no doubt suggests 
a Handelian chorus, perhaps the “ Hallelujah” chorus. Drains, 
sewers, polluted rivers and infected waters are also among “ the 


ee, 


streams of our Earth” but the sentimental and idealistic y 
Rolland is unaware of such things. He dwells in a Cloud-cuck,, 
land of rhetoric: “and when Beethoven died, Zelter diq not 
dare to speak of him to Goethe, although in. secret 
saluted the shade of the demigod.” 

In the midst of all this fustian there are brief notes and quota. 
tions which reveal M. Rolland’s wide reading. His book wij 
be useful as a work of reference in which students of the perio, 
may be put on to the sources of much out-of-the-way information, 
The greater part of the text—except for occasional gleams of 
insight—is sheer rhodomontade, and in the course of reading 
this verbiage one becomes doubtful whether M. Rolland has 
suflicient musical instinct and understanding to write about 
Beethoven at all. What seems to appeal to him is not tip 
musical genius of Beethoven but the notion of a Titan. Well, 
one would not object if M. Rolland found some such element jy 
Beethoven and tried to help us to understand it, even if he was 
quite unaware of other equally important elements ; but when 
we discover that he also thinks Wagner a Titan we perceive 
that M. Rolland is not writing about anything at all, that he 
has no clear notion either of a Titan or of a musician and in 
short that his whole book is little but nonsense. 
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BREVITIES ON BOOKS 


The Economic Uses of International Rivers. By Herserr 
Arrnur Smira, M.A. King. 10s. 6d. 
Professor Smith deals with a number of important controversies 
over water rights and uses—from the Meuse to the Nile, from the 
Danube to Lake Michigan. He analyses the problem as a whole, 
offers criticism, and seeks to establish general principles, in a way 
which will interest laymen as well as lawyers. 


The End of Extraterritoriality in China. By Tuomas F. Mittarp 
(Adviser to the Government of the Republic of China). A.B. 
Press, Shanghai, and China Review, 39, Temple, E.C.4. 7s. 6d. 
Dr. Millard speaks with knowledge and authority, and this book 
gives the fullest and plainest account of the extraterritoriality 
question that we have seen. Besides the text, it contains a number 
of valuable appendices, dealing with constitutional and legal 
matters relevant to the main problem. 


Endless Story. By Taffrail. Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 


A full and readable account of the work done in the war by 
destroyers, flotilla-leaders, torpedo- and _ patrol-boats. Tier 
are good plans of the * fields *’ of action. 


Racecourse and Hunting Field. Edited by S. J. Looker. Con- 
stable. 21s. 
This is a delightful reprint of Sir F. H. Doyle’s poem on the Don- 
caster St. Leger ; and Bernal Osborne's on Melton in 1830. Doyle's 
poem is the best on racing before Masefield. Mr. Looker provides 
a good introduction and notes, and Mr. Lesley Blanch has seme 
charming illustrations. A perfectly produced little book. 


The Meaning of Art. By Herbert Read. Faber & Faber. 3s. (i 
These papers, popular in intention and often in effect, appeared 
first in The Listener. Mr. Read writes often with beauty—1t 
always with sense. If sculpture has been dead in England fo 
four centuries, we may not say, as he does, “that it is reborn 10 
the works of Henry Moore.” Stevens, Epstein, Gill, Dobson 
all forbid us. 
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Psychic Adventures in New York. By Neville Whymant. Morley 
and Mitchell Kennerley. 2s. 6d. 
An account by an Oriental scholar, who is not a spiritist, of a 
séance in which the well-known medium Valiantine spoke in 
Archaic Chinese of the times of Confucius. An exciting book. 

The Marquis de Sade. By Otto Flake. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 
An unneeded book. Sade is of no literary importance, except 
as the instigator of Swinburne’s Dolores. As a case he belongs 
to the text-books of psychiatry. Herr Flake writes with com- 
parative inoffensiveness and a gratifying absence of solemnity. 

A Whip for the Woman. By Ralph Straus. Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. ° . 
The secrets of writing, publishing and reviewing a novel by an 
expert in all three trades. Mr. Straus has a lively sense of fun ; 
but he lets it run away with him. This is a pity, for he is missed. 

The Colour-Sense in Literature. By Havelock Ellis. Ulysses 
Bookshop. 21s. 
Two hundred and fifteen copies only, signed by the author and 
numbered, have been printed. The essay was first published in 
1896 in The Contemporary Review. It has the careful subtlety 
of Dr. Ellis’s best work. 

Modern German Painting and Sculpture. By Alfred H. Barr. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
Fifty process illustrations of the works of modern German artists. 
Mr. Barr contributes a rather uncritical introduction and some 
useful biographical notes. 


An Omaibus Thriller of Murder and Mystery. Werner Laurie. 

7s. 6d. 
Four novels by Fergus Hume, Florence Warden, Ranger Gull 
and Guy Thorne. Gull, who was Thorne, is by far the best ; he 
enjoys his extravagances, and never quite forgets that he once 
could write. 

The Life Story of Beasts. By Eric Fitch Daglish. Dent. 6s. 
A lovely book by one of our best portrayers of animals. Mr. 
Daglish aims at producing a likeness of the typical animal; and 
his careful, loving methods have a vital, if static, beauty. 

Collected Poems. By Laurence Binyon. 2 Vols. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. each. 

These two volumes contain nearly all Mr. Binyon’s poetical work 
from London Visions to The Idols, and the translations from 
Dante. The plays are not included. 








Hovis 
once a day 
—everyday 


guarantees that your daily food 
contains an adequate supply 
of Vitamin “B.’’ This means 
better nutrition—a_ richer 
source of energy for the 
warmth and activities of your 
body—Health and Strength for 
better work and enjoyment. 








HoVIS 


The National Health Builder 


IT’S DELICIOUS 


HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. 
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The Elian Miscellany. Compiled by S. M. Rich. Joseph. 125. 44 
Lamb, most delightful of writers, is the cause of delightful writin, 
in others. This is a very rich anthology from contemporarie, 
and authors of to-day— it ranges from Hazlitt and Bernard Barty, 
to Robert Lynd, Augustine Birrell and Joan Temple. But why 
reprint Carlyle’s bilious nonsense ? ; 

The Georgiad. By Roy Campbell. Boriswood. 5s. 

The omelette of satire cannot be made without breaking eggs : 
but Mr. Campbell is mistaken in thinking that it is enough t, 
throw rather ancient eggs at distant objects, and then tease 
them a little. The result is that dismal dish, cold scrambled egos, 

Humorous Verse. Chosen by E. V. Knox. Chatto & Windus, 
3s. 6d. 

An unusually brilliant anthology. Mr. Knox has been rightly 
severe with the ancients ; and he has found a great deal of excellent 
and unfamiliar work in the moderns. 


About Motoring 
MINIMUM COST MOTORING 


AM often asked what is the lowest annual expenditure upon 
| which a man may run a small private car. All consultants 
loathe this particular catechism, since a genuinely dogmatic 
reply is hardly possible. It is true that insurance covers eccen- 
tricities in the way of steering ; but no policy pays the bills for 
mechanical trouble ; and I have known impecunious owners who 
under-lubricated their engines, and burdened themselves with the 
most portentous bills as the result of crass stupidity or deplorable 
neglect. Moreover, the answer is intimately affected by the 
personal habits of the potential owner. One man may rather 
enjoy tinkering with tools in a cold shed. He will invariably 
mend his own punctures; adjust his own brakes; inspect the 
chassis periodically for loose nuts; and decarbonise his own 
cylinder block. The total cost per annum of these routine 
attentions is certainly small ; but it can add up to an appreciable 
increment upon a rockbottom budget. Similarly, some women 
who profess to be economists, never clean their own cars. If 
they scrape a wing against a gatepost, they have it rolled and 
repainted by professionals immediately, rather than drive a 
disfigured car. Above all, the ownership of even a small car can 
inspire certain individuals to a whole series of extravagances. 
Whilst they are minus a car they are perfect barmecides in the 
matter of personal expenditure on small outings. A week end at 
some distant friend’s invitation used. to .be a rare event with 
them. They considered the cost of railway fare and taxis and 
tips and of entertaining their hosts at some future date, and 
decided to stay at home. But this frugality evaporates when 
they at last buy a car. It is no longer a question of whether 
they ought to go out, with an almost habitual negative as the 
answer; but Friday by Friday they ask ‘“* Where shall we go?” 
And the answer usually involves quite a catalogue of small 
expenses in addition to the stereotyped purchase of fuel and oil. 
These small expenses commence with admission fees to show 
places and sports meetings, swollen by the cost of meals at some 
kind of restaurant. They are apt in the course of a year to 
inflate to long journeys and nights at hotels. Hence it is almost 
impossible to give a strange inquirer any fair answer to his 
questions about the minimum cost of motoring. 

Still, if the inquirer is accustomed to be honest with himsell, 
and is prepared to deal frankly with the doubtful corollaries 
outlined above, a plain answer on the technical side is perfectly 
simple. A new baby car of the 7 h.p. category will cost him 
about £120. If he wishes to economise, he can buy a used sample 
in first-class order for £80. If he already possesses a garage this 
is his sole capital expenditure, and he must add approximately 
£4 per annum for loss of interest on the capital which he can no 
longer invest. The car will run decently without heavy expendi- 
ture for perhaps four years—the exact period depends on thie 
intelligence with which he maintains it. He should, therefore. 
add £20 per annum to his budget for depreciation in the case 0! 
a secondhand car, or £30 if he elects to buy a new car. The 
expense of garaging must be added to these charges, and should 
always be verified in detail before purchase. To store a car al 
a public garage in any manner except a private lockup is appal- 
lingly unsatisfactory; and lockups are costly. If space 's 
available, a tenant’s fixture garage of the frame building type 
the best plan; and the annual debit for such an dutlay should 
not be more than interest and depreciation on £20. — 
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‘A MAGNIFICENT PIECE OF WORK 
... MAKES THE AVERAGE ENGLISH 
DETECTIVE YARN LOOK LIKE A 
CROSS- WORD PUZZLE FILLED IN 
WITH RED INK,’’ Compton Mackenzie 
in The Daily Mail. 


“TOLD WITH ABSOLUTE MASTERY.’’ 
Everyman. 


‘HORRIBLE AND THRILLING. SUBTLE 
AND INGENIOUS. MAGNIFICENT TOO.’’ 
Daily Herald. 


A NEW NOVEL BY REX STOUT. 


HOW LIKE A COD 


7s. 6d. net. 




















. .. AND AFTER 
By H. Dennis Bradley | 
(author of ‘‘ Wisdom of the Gods,” and ‘“‘ Towards the Stars 


400 pages. 24 illustrations. 10 6 net 


In this fearless exposure the author sums up his fis 
in intensive psychica! researc! 


THE WET PARADE. 
By Upton Sinclair 
(author of ‘ Oil,” and “The Jungle” 7/6 net 

A strong, daring novel is best since ! 





‘oO 


2 A sprightly first novel. 
VIRGIN’S PROGRESS. 


By Eve Ellin. 7/6 
The story of an unscrupulons little person wi f the age f 
13 determines to get everything She can out of men w 


them anything but sweet looks and a few kisses in retu 





800 MERRY STORIES. 
Compiled, Edited, and Indexed 
by M. G. Frost. 3/6 


More than 20 laughs a penny—and no chestnuts 





AN OMNIBUS THRILLER OF 
MURDER AND MYSTERY. 


1024 pages. 300,009 words. 7/6 
Contains four long novels by 

Ranger Gull, Fergus Hume, Florence Warden, 
and Guy Thorne. 





T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
24-26, Water Lane, London, E.C.4 








HILAIRE BELLOC . E.C. BENTLEY 


**A gorgeous book.”—New Statesman. 


THE MANGO TREE 





J. C. SQUIRE . H. S. MACKINTOSH 


MARGARET HAMILTON 6s. net 


* She has caught and conveyed in an extraordinarily 
moving and faithful fashion the outside and 
inside, the atmosphere and the heartaches of one 
child’s life.” —-GeraLp Goutp, The Observer. 


Studies of English Authors and Books. 
Signed and Limiled Edition of 50 copies on Special Paper. 42s. net 
a 


SEND TO 1 MONTAGUE STREET, W.C.1, FOR COBDEN-SANDERSON’S AUTUMN LIST 


COBDEN-SANDERSON’S NEW BOOKS 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE BALLADES 


CECIL CHESTERTON . G. K. CHESTERTON 
MAURICE BARING . and divers others. 


Illustrated by JOHN NASH . 7s. 6d. net 


“A gem of a book—funny and pretty—and John Nash has made the best comic drawings we have seen for 1 
aday. Buy it.”"—Everyman. “<A gloriously lively collection. . . Other poets please copy. "—Daily Her 


FOLK BY THE SEA 


JOHAN BOJER 


7s. 6d. net 


* Remarkable and beautiful writing ... s 


] ] ¢ ] . 1, 


f lly des riptive and vital that the reac 
completely absorbed.” 


READY NEXT WEEK 


EDMUND BLUNDEN: VOTIVE TABLETS 


Demy S8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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The annual tax on a baby car is normally £7, and the cost of 
insurance represents another £7. These are the fixed and definite 
charges. The remaining debits vary with mileage, personality, 
and luck. A 7 h.p. car in good order averages about forty miles 
per gallon of petrol. The cost of petrol is perpetually varying, 
but to simplify the arithmetic of an imaginary owner, we will 
estimate it at 1s. 6d. per gallon. The ordinary private owner 
covers 5,000 miles per season, which implies petrol costs of 
£9 7s. 6d. If a keen and energetic owner doubles this typical 
mileage, his petrol bill will also be doubled, and amount to 
£18 15s. The oil, consumption should be at the rate of about 


1,000 miles per gallon, and good oil, purchased in bulk, costs: 


about 5s. per gallon. Thus the oil bill for an average owner is 
£1 5s. per annum; and a doubled mileage raises it to £2 10s. 

The next heavy item to be discussed is the tyre bill; and here 
we deal with indefinite facts. A brand new baby car should 
require no new covers until late in its second season. A used 
car may demand four new covers in the very first year. If the 
owner never drives on under-inflated tyres; is quick to feel a 
deflating tube ; stops swiftly when a tyre bursts ; and habitually 
inspects the covers for flints and nails, a minimum tyre bill is 
assured. But if an owner is casual about inflation and slow to 
perceive that slight steering drag which implies a flattish front 
tyre, or the mild bumping which indicates that a back tyre needs 
more air, the average life of his or her covers may be reduced to 
some such absurd figure as 3,000 miles. It is quite impossible 
to dogmatise about a stranger’s probable behaviour in such 
matters. Perhaps this Gordian knot had better be cut by saying 
that £5 per annum should cover the tyre expenses of the most 
extravagant fool; and that a sane and intelligent user should 
run a baby car 5,000 miles per annum on tyre costs of 50s. 

It is equally impossible to estimate the frequency with which 
an imaginary owner will employ a professional mechanic to 
diagnose a misfire, or tighten a fan belt, or mend a puncture, or 
touch up a scraped wing, or adjust brakes which have grown 
flabby. Many women owners tackle all such jobs for themselves. 
Some male owners always ring up the nearest repairer. We 
have, nevertheless, arrived at a basic budget for 5,000 miles 
with a second-hand baby car ; and it reads somewhat as follows :— 


cn. &. 
Loss of interest ous ion mee 4 0 0 
Depreciation .. oe “ — 
Tax me - “e mn ae 7 0 O 
Insurance — ” aa on 7 @ ® 
Petrol .. oe és os ile 9 7 6 
Oil — ai iii 7 - zs 
Tyre expenses oe ee oe 210 0 


£51 2 6 


In this statement there are two obvious and confessed omissions 
—the elastic item usually known as “ sundries,” and the conse- 
quential expenses due to planning outings through enthusiasm 
for motoring, and its many conveniences. ‘The first of these 
omissions may vary from nil to a ten pound note, but can hardly 
exceed the latter sum. The second item pivots on the self control 
of the individual, and may reach a very formidable figure indeed. 
In spite of a general reluctance to dogmatise, we have approached 
the conclusion that £60 per annum is a very good guess. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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With charm and sympathy the author describes the 
events which lead Virginia to her vocation. Once 
more is fought, amid the stress and storm of the 
modern world, the age -long battle between contem- 
plation and action, the body and the spirit. 
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TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 
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VIN ORDINAIRE 


ACROSS. 2. City it is difficult to penetrate. 
1. You have heard of me before. 3. What a’ ripish pomegranate can 

10. My measurements are not exactly become. 

straight. 4. Cut out and turn up. 
14. Priest you might look for at the 5. Upheaval in the domain of Paui | 

beginning of Elizabeth's reign. 6. The printer must have pushed me 
15. Do as they did to Stephen. over. 
. Obtained by skinning Lutra. 


17. See 28. 7 
18. Product of sulphur with 7 dn. 8. Eugene's desire was under me and 
19. My purchase may follow a voluntary 40 dn. 

stoppage. 9. I lick others’ work into shape. 
21. Reverse of nasty accident. 11. A backward condition. 
23. Has made Londonderry famous. 12. I'm worked a good deal harder than 
24. Solution of dandelion. I used to be. 
25. I suppose it’s all right in chokee. 13. I roll rapidly backwards. 
26. Doctorates begin with these. 14. The opposite of empty. 
28. Antidote with 17 following. 16. Arma virumque cano. 
30. These are sometimes right in the 20. The unit meets with a reverse. 

Army. 22. Old more. 
82. O. E, are much favoured at Southend. 27. There’s a little article missing from 
35. I'm pretty well everywhere with the boot. 

little Constance. 29. Uncle Sam's idea of strength. 
38. Well, turned out. 31. A mingled draught. 
41. The artist’s (first again back) at the 33 rev. Something hirsute. 

end of the Fall. 34. Mr. Lindrum puts me on. 
42. My Major is a well-known guide. 35. I suppose it was inverted on pur- 
43. Caliban must look for his leads pose. 

elsewhere. 36. Another outrage on the L.N.E.R. 
45. He ought to get engaged to a _ 37. Bores, what ? 

* Quaker.” 39. Practice now obsolete. 
DOWN. 40. See 8. 


1. The Tree family are inclined to be this. 44. Beginnings of an age. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
(References to Macbeth in italics) 

Across.—l. Thane of Glamis (I, 3). 12. (pan)acea rev. 13. Amir. 14. eléve, 
16. chirp. 18. talk. 19.-Noa(h). 20. tael. 21. lifyl (filly), 22. iarm (mari). 
23. atro(pine). 25. you(ng). 26. manna. 28. (vit)reous. 30. n({i)l. 31. re-sign. 
34. Kant. 36. primrose (/JI,3). 39. r-oar. 41. oar. 42. vit. 43. not. 
45. (rago)ut. 46. dudgeon (11,1), 47. rude. 48. Thane of Cawdor (1, 3). 

Down.—1l. Tartar(1V,1). 2. Heeate(III,5). 3. Acheron (I1I,5). 4. nail. 
5. earl-y. 6. O.M. 7. fitful U1I,2). 8,9. Graymalkin (1, 1). 10. Ivor(y). 
11. sea-monster. 14. (St)ella. 15. Dunsinane rev.(V.5). 17. pion. 24. outrun. 
27. age (Dangerous Ages). 29. spode. 31. R.M. 32. Erin. 33. sot. 
34. Turkrev.(1V,1). 35. toa(sting) rev. 37. rago(ut). 38. (f)ire-f. 40. Ada(ptation). 
42. voc (ative). 44. Odo. 47. R.W. (Right Worshipful). 





BRIDGE 
Signalling for a Slam at Contract 


There are various methods of indicating an exceptionally strong 
hand, and therefore the possibility of a Slam. An opening Two-bid 
in a suit and a Forcing Take-out (on 3 or more Honour-tricks) both 
show great strength, and the chances of a Slam must be borne in 
mind with either. But there are also more definite indications: in 
particular :— 

(1) A bid for more than a game contract, ¢.g., a raise of partner's 

opening bid of One Heart to Five Hearts. 

(2) A continuation of the bidding after a game contract has been 

reached, ¢.g.,a bid of Five Clubs over partner’s Four Hearts. 

(3) A direct overbid of the adversary’s suit (which also shows 

control of the suit bid). 

Thus, if South deals, and bids One Heart; West One Spade; 
North, holding : none YKRege OAQIss GKIe+ 
should bid Two Spades. This indicates the make-up of the hand 
more explicitly than would a raise to Five Hearts, and ensures that 
the bidding will-be kept open. 


CALIBAN. 
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\LL- BRITISH, 


OLIDAYS% i 
in Sunny Lands" he 


A cruise on the “Aran- 
dora Star” enables you 
to enjoy foreign travel 
without using foreign 
ships, Railways, or 
Hotels. All your neces- 
sary expenses are met 
and paid for in England 
—before you sail. You 
are all the time 
supporting a British 
company, a British 
crew and British 
industry 


'§ 


Keep your money in the country—without 
sacrificing the new Health and Strength that 
the Sunshine of Foreign Lands ensures. 


CRUISE ON THE 
ARANDORA STAR 





AND PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT FOR 
THE BRITISH CREW OF THIS PERFECT 
BRITISH CRUISING LINER 


NO other Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 

the perfect comfort and charm of the 
“Arandora Star.”  Palatial Public Rooms. 
Spacious and Charming Staterooms with Vi- 
Spring Bedsteads. Exquisite Restaurant with 
Perfect Cuisine and Service. Extensive Sports 
Decks and Sun Terraces. Gay Café. Swimming 
Pool, Cinema and Glorious Ballroom. 


FORTHCOMING CRUISES: 
ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE to the MEDITERRANEAN 
December 18th, 19 days Fare from 38 guineas. 
To Sunny Spain, Italy, France, Balearic Islands, Northern 
Atrica and Portugal. 


SPECIAL 46-DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE 

WEST INDIES and MIAMI (for PALM BEACH) 

January 23rd, 1932. Fare from 99 guineas. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

March 18th, 29 days. Fare from 50 guineas. 

Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, Palestine, 

Malta, Cyrenaica, Algeria. 


Immediate application is advisable. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) 
10 WATER ST, LIVERPOOL and MAIN TOURIST AGENTS. 


BS8 
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THE ZERMATT 
DIALOGUES 


(/ilustrated.) 
By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
(Macmillan. 21/- net.) 











“‘These dialogues are indeed worthy of caref study 
. . - No serious student of Philosophy can afford to 
overlook this work.”’ Sheffield Daily Telegraph 


hensiveness of Mr. Fawcett’s philosophic principle, or to 
the variety of aspects under which it is presented 
exceedingly well written.’’—Observer. 
“In Mr. Fawcett’s Imaginism we are, it may be held, 
faced with the operation ofa leaven which will continue, 
to whatsoever unseen goal, to work within the frame of 
the philosophy of the future. His ideas have their 
somewhat more classical! counterpart in those of Lossky 
. . they are closely connected with the very necessary 
healing of the Platonic dissension between poetry and 
philoSophy ; and they form the natural line of develory 
ment through the objectivism of Greek thought and the 
conceptual rationalism of Hegel in the direction of that 
‘fontal’ power... which is Life and Power l 
‘Being for Itself.’’’—Times 


‘ The dialogue is a difficult form to manage, particu!arly 
when, as must be the case nowadays, the participants 
number more than the usual Platonic tw But Mr 
Fawcett has succeeded wonderfully well with it 

‘this brilliant company ”’ ¢ “1 
teresting and full of living reflection and experier 
> \ in Manc!) ; Guar Lan. 
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CANADIAN CLUB 


tobacco 
Navy Cut Flake: Curly Cut : Mixture and Rough Cut 
e 


Grown next door fo Virginia in 
America’s sunniest spot 


142 pre oz. - ' _ 1/10 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST ; 


! On November roth, 1915, tl I I we 
the Fleet Auxiliary “ Red Hand WI dinaw 
Ihe Coxswain was awarded the Silver Me 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 


Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
| YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, and 


remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
Tue Eart or Harrowsy Lieur.-Cor. C. R. Satrert 
Honorary Treasurer. Svcreiary 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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THE WEEK IN ‘THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR 


3TOCK EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS—GILT-EDGED STOCKS AND THE 
GUILDHALL BANQUET—WUITELEY’S AND SELFRIDGE’S 


Exchange restrictions I must gratefully acknowledge 

the restoration of fortnightly accounts, as from November 
16th, in place of cash dealings. But looking this gift horse 
carefully in the mouth I find its most important teeth missing : 
no fresh option or contango business is yet to be allowed. I 
have always argued that an. incipient “ boom” in industrial 
equities would best be checked, not by restrictions, but by allowing 
* bear ” operators to sell short. But will the * bears ” be tempted 
to move if they are bound to cover within the fortnight ? The 
risks of being “* squeezed.” are surely too great. Now because I 
have adopted the name of a “ bull” fighter I am no lover of 
the “ bear,” but I must admit that the “ bear” plays a very 
useful part in the Stock Exchange arena. Without “ bear” 
operations to counter “ bull,” security markets would become 
narrow and artificial, Mr. Richard Whitney, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, made this clear enough in a recent 
address given to the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. ‘ Short 
selling,” he said, “* by restraining inflation and cushioning sharp 
declines, tends to stabilise the fluctuations of prices.” The proof 
he gave was highly instructive. When Great Britain suspended 
the gold standard the New York Stock Exchange Committee 
were afraid of a great flood of selling. So they decided to mobilise 
the “ bear” interest (which amounted to 4,241,000 shares on 
Sept. 18th) by putting a ban on short selling. In other words 
they induced the “ bears’ to cover, so that the buying of the 
** shorts ’’ enabled the panicky investors to sell without upsetting 
the market. But within two hours the Committee found that 
“ there was a real danger of technical corners and of crazy and 
dangerous price advances.” Thereupon they allowed a limited 
amount of short selling. ‘ These facts,” said Mr. Whitney, “ prove 
that a complete prohibition of short selling could not be enforced 
for even two hours without creating an unnatural and dangerous 
market.” It has taken the London Stock Exchange Committee 
seven weeks to find this out, during which time not a few industrial 
shares have risen by more than 250 per cent. 


His protested on former occasions against Stock 


* * # 

Restrictions on legitimate trading in securities merely drive 
business away from the Stock Exchange. This is to be deplored 
on public as well as private grounds, for an enlightened State 
would never tolerate the unregulated and often disorderly 
enterprise of outside brokers. The ban on option dealings, for 
example, has already stimulated option business of a very un- 
desirable kind outside the Stock Exchange. The ban on adver- 
tising is another restriction which does more harm than good. 
I hope that members of the Stock Exchange studied the report 
of Sir Arthur Wheeler’s trial. It was stated that the stock- 
broking business of Sir Arthur Wheeler and Company at one 
time had a turnover exceeding £10,000,000 per annum, and that 
during the two or three years before its ruin it never dropped 
below £6,000,000 a year. This provincial business was entirely 
built up on circularising and _ self-advertisement. Clearly, a 
very large number of country people must have found the service 
just what they wanted—until, of course, Sir Arthur succumbed 
to the temptation to use their money to bolster up his tottering 
financial position. The Kylsant case may also point a moral 
for the Stock Exchange Committee. The bitter jest about the 
Kylsant case is that the investor has lost much more money by 
subscribing to issues on prospectuses which have merely shown 
a fraudulent cheerfulness about future earnings than on pro- 
spectuses which have fraudulently concealed past earnings. 
I suggest that “ leave to deal’ on the Stock Exchange should not 
be granted in cases where the public prospectus or advertisement 
“for information only ” appears to convey a false impression 
about future prospects by concealment of the material ** snags.” 
In withholding “ leave to deal,” the Stock Exchange Committee 
is.in the happy position of being judge and jury in cne, for it is 
not called upon to explain or justify its actions to anybody. 

* * * 

The gilt-edged market examined the Prime Minister’s speech 
at the Guildhall Banquet carefully for a lead. It had, of course, 
to read between the lines. It assumes that the Government 


ne 


intends to devalue (“ to take steps which will most surely tend 
to stabilise on a definite basis,”) but is not going to hurry a}oy, 
it (“ We have important interests of our own to safeguard j, 
any settlement”). Meanwhile, until definite  stabilisatioy, is 
reached, the Government will prevent an excessive rise in prices 
(“‘ the substantial maintenance of the internal purchasing ya),,, 
of sterling”). The interpretation of this policy for the gilt. 
edged market is fairly plain. As the retail cost of living is poy 
to be allowed to advance by more than, say, 7} per cent. ay q 
result of the present depreciation in ‘sterling—so as to prevent 
any demand for ep. increase in wages—-there will be no progressive 
inflation, no chasing of prices by wages in a never-ending spiral, 
Hence there will }< no fundamental deterioration in the value of 
fixed-interest segurities. What reduction does occur in the 
purchasing power of the pound will affect all money incomes 
alike. The ratio previously existing between the market price of 
£100 capital and the fixed interest payable thereon is not dis. 


.turbed. For the long-dated British Government funds this 


ratio (that is, the yield) is determined by the general level of 
long-term interest rates. A high Bank rate of 6 per cent. is 
supposed to be a temporary phenomenon which should not be 
allowed to drive up the general level of long-term interest rates, 
Nevertheless, the Government is in no hurry about stabilisation, 
and a relatively high Bank rate may be unduly prolonged for 
some ridiculous notion that it attracts or retains foreign balances 
and so steadies the exchanges. Hence the long-dated British 
Government stocks are exposed to an indefinite adverse in- 
fluence. This I take to be the reasoning of the gilt-edged market. 
But the same conclusion might have been reached by an ex- 
amination of the technical market position. The joint stock 
banks are loaded up with British Government securities which 
they are bound to sell as and when they have to meet increasing 
trade demands for credit. A default in Germany on all com- 
mercial debts, including, of course, those falling due on March 
Ist on the expiry of the “ standstill ” agreement, would probably 
hasten bank liquidation in the gilt-edged market, for the joint 
stock banks are not only involved in German credits, but are 
helping others who are more deeply committed and less strong. 
The private investor would, therefore, do well to exchange from 
the long-dated into the short-dated Government stocks. 


* * * 


Mr. Gordon Selfridge should be very angry with the Stock 
Exchange. His company guarantees a 25 per cent. dividend 
on-the 450,000 ordinary shares of £1 of William Whiteley up to 
April, 1942. This guarantee, being an obligation legally en- 
forceable, creates a charge on Selfridge’s profits prior to the 6 
per cent. tax free cumulative preference shares and the 10 per 
cent. cumulative preferred ordinary shares of Selfridge & Com- 
pany. Yet the Stock Exchange quotes the last two securities 
at 19s. 6d. and 20s. 6d. to yield 6.15 per cent. tax free and 9} 
per cent. respectively whereas it allows the 25 per cent. cumu- 
lative ordinary shares of William Whiteley to be bought at 33s. 
to yield no less than £15 3s. per cent. What is wrong? If Selfridge 
& Company default on their William Whiteley guarantee they 
must also default on their own preference shares. Of course, the 
guarantee is limited to a little over ten years, but assuming 
that Selfridge & Company can meet it, the buyer of 100 William 
Whiteley ordinary shares (costing £165) will have received by 
April, 1942, about £250 in dividends (before deducting tax) —in 
other words, his money back with £85 profit and a_ free parcel 
of 100 shares. Selfridge’s profits last year, after depreciation 
and debenture interest, were £315,442, out of which they paid 
£100,554 under the Whiteley guarantee. This year they may 
have to pay the whole of the guesanteed dividend—namely, 
£112,500. But there is always the possibility that Whitelcy’s 
will gradually improve its earning power, in which case _ the 
ordinary shares would surely appreciate, guarantee or 10 
guarantee. And as Selfridge’s hold the Whiteley 1s. deferred 
shares, there is a strong inducement for Selfridge’s to put 
Whiteley’s on their commercial feet. 

a: ok aK 


**Rubbigh ” shares.—An apparently indignant correspondent 
has pointed out that I was inaccurate in stating that the 
Chemical and Metallurgical plant worked at 50 per cent. capacity 
last year. This should have referred only to the plant for manu- 
facturing certain chemicals.. I was quite aware that these 2°. 
shares at 54d. were as near to “ rubbish” as one can go (thie 
other shares I mentioned were of better class) and I am sorry if 
I gave any reader a wrong impression. 
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London Office . 


readers of 
Statesman and Nation should 
obtain a copy of the very 
useful little booklet a 
Ms Moments,’ 
sued free of charge by the 


CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE 


the 





QUIET MOMENTS 


HERE is nothing more con- 
ducive to peace of mind anda 
thorough enjoyment of your 
“Quiet Moments ” 
knowledge that adequate pro- 
vision by means of Life Assur- 
ance has been made for the 
well-being of your dependants. 


than the 


Changing circumstances often 
bring greater obligations and 
it is well to make sure from 
time to time that your Life 
Assurance is proportionately 
increased, 


which 1 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


Established 1867 


Chief Office . 


109 Corporation Street 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and Di 











42 Kingsway, 


trict Offices 
in all the principal 


iowns 


ASSETS EXCEED £12,250 000 | 


New 


Jor tonic purposes 


W.C.2 











after a sunless summer 


| fs NOW FOR 


as 


” 
' 
esl 


“=a A SUNNY 


To ini i 


healt h is 
wise spending. W | N | F R 


TRONG—active—fit—with the glow of 

health in your cheeks and the blood 

tingling through your veins—a few 
days of glorious sunshine soon gives you 
this feeling ! 


7 


Now that the days are cold and 
damp—enjoy your own sunshine in 
your own home—and laugh at the weather ! 
only ; iveatment of _ Bask in the health-giving ultra-violet rays 
ae brag reget ofa Homesun Lamp for a few minutes every 
matter for the Gay and gain that feeling of superb, abun- 
qualified medical dant health. New life—new health— 
practitioner alone. im ¢ 

sounder sleep—for you and your family! 


The Homesun ts 


The Homesun is safe, simple and easy 
to operate—plug in to health in your bed- 
room—anywhere — and just a switch to 
turn. Start to-day—your general store or 
electrical dealer will give you full details— 
and use this coupon—NOW. 


The Homesun is made in Britain. 


THE BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ 
LAMP CO. LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Please tell me more 
about Homesun Baths. 


Name 


Address 


360 7 | 
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™ - : re, 
(APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED SCHOOLS—continued TRAVEL, HOTELS, &-! 
ee 


OROUGH OF HAMPSTEAD. 
FEMALE ASSISTANT IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
' DEPARTMENT. 


The Hampstead Borough Council invite soutations 
for the position of Female Assistant in t Public 
Libraries Department at a 
per annum inclusive, and rising, subject to 
service, by increments of £15 to. : maximum of £300 
per annum inclusive, in Grade * ’ of the Council's 
Grading Scheme. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 21 and 30 
years, and must have a good | knowledge. of qotaloanins. 


classification and -Aecess” | 
Preference will be given to cand ye 
ficates or the Diploma of the Library tien 


The officer appointed will be required to pass a medical 
examination, to contribute to the Council's Super- 
annuation Scheme (5 per cent. of omey, and to give the 
whole of her time to the service of the Council. 

The appointment will be subject ) ogpener to the 
regulations of the Council made or to made relative 
to Officers, and will be terminable by one calendar 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, in candidate’s own handwriting, en- 
dorsed “ Library Assistant,” —— age, — ualifications 
and previous experience, y copies of 
not more than three oa meme of recent date, must 
reach the unde ed not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, 
the 26th November instant. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a 
disqualification, 

By Order, 
PHILIP H. HARROLD, 
Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. Town Clerk. 
November 10th, 1931. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MAN (Harrow), baa 24, seeks 





ORAVIAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Fulneck, Leeds. 
School in the country. Excellent health record, 
individual attention.—Prospectus from ADMISTRESS. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH 
RECOGNISED a ‘OF EDUCATION. 


ADMISTRESS : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. Special attention to health and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp 
KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, 5.5.12. 
Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
life. Edueation on modern lines. Fully qualified staff, 
—Principai, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 











aan Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. Bertrand 
and Dora Russell. Applies modern knowledge 
in diet, teaching methods and psychology.—Address 
enquiries, PRINCIPAL. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Lane End, Bucks, in 
view of the present financial depression, will in 
January, 1932, grant bursaries, to a limited number of 
girls under 12 years of age, which will materially reduce 
the expenses of their education during their whole 
school course. Application should be made as early 
as possible to the PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from 
Baron’s Court Station). Recognised iby Board of Educa- 
tion as efficient Preparatory 5 Hs rk and 
games a special feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kinder- 
garten from 3. Terms moderate.—Prospectus on 
application. 














o in Bookshop, Publishing House, or other 
sui business in Leste ; very well read; excell 
references ; experience as Book Assistant and three 


years’ experience Literary Agency; capable reader ; 
keen bookman; adaptable. —Box 106, THe New 
STATESMAN AND ‘Na’ TION, 10, Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 





DUCATED GIRL (26) seeks post, England, abroad. 
Experienced household, outdoors, a Ils, hand- 
weaving. Would like work for literary, scientific, 
rogressive people. Strong, adaptable. No cooking. 
Box 107, Tan New STaTesMAN AND Nation, 10 Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 


TYPEWRITING 
Reeras. SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—MeEtTrorouitaAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








AvtHone MSS., PLAYS, ete., accurately and 
meg oy! typed by experienced typist.— Mrs. 
Brooker, 37, Beimont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


A PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACT I oO ON 
DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING 
TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE SUREAU, LIMITED. 

6, Conduit Street, W.1. (May fair 3163/4. |#-) 








XPERT TYPEWRITING and DUPLICAT ING. 
Plays, Novels, Articles. Testimonials by return. 
Moderate charges. Highly recommended.—Muiss Srrat- 
rorp, 44, Liberia Road, Highbury, London. Telephone : 
North 1201. 





SCHOOLS 


T= HALL SCHOOL, WEYBRIDGE. 
(Co-educational.) 
One or two substantial Bursaries will be offered after 
Christmas to Boys between 9} and 10}.—Full particulars 
from the Headmistress: Miss E. M. GiLrin. 











I ANGFORD GROVE, Maldon, Essex, provides a 
4 wide training fitting the girls either for home life 
or for independent careers. Individual gifts receive the 
utmost encouragement, Langford is forty miles from 
London, and combines the advantages of sea and 
country. The house stands in a beautiful park, on 
gravel soil, and within easy reach of bathing in the 
estuary. The rainfall is very low. There is a large staff 
of highly qualified teachers, both resident and visiting. 
A few scholarships are available. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education, 

ieee evelopment as individuats and as members of general 

aS dent study. tial attention to 

health a physical development. Pupils prepared for 

the Universities. W el-quailied staff. Principal: Berta 
S.  Humenerey. 


7 RLENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

Co-educational, ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 

7-10. Fces, Boarders £99 per annum. Day Scholars £30. 
-—Prospectus from HEADMASTER. 


INEWOOD CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 700ft. 
above sea, overlooking Ashdown Forest. A Pro- 
gressive Home School for Children, 3 to 14 years. In- 
dividual education. Healthy outdoor life. Prospectus 














and photographs on application.—Principals: Miss 
M. | 


K. WILSON, Miss K. STRACHAN, 





B \DMINTON sc HOOL (Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol) 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.1.., LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D., 
D).Litt., FBLA. Vice-Presidents : Ernest Barker, Esq., 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. ; Miss E. H. Major, C.B.E., 
M.A. Chairman: J. Qdery Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 
Mistress; Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 











WN ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress : Miss CuampBers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
ef the ce ty, to ge self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300ft, above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 
Boys and Girls, 10-18, Individual attention ; 
initiative encouraged.— Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, 
W.3, Sussex. 


OUTHLANDS SCHOOL, Exmouth, Devon.— 

Girls’ Boarding and Day School. Recognised by 

Board of Education. Large qualified staff. Civics and 
Junior Branch.—-Apply to HEADMISTRESS. 


7ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
ficld Gardens, S.W.5. 











RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Sreycer, 11, Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of 
London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
Literature and Languages. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, ls. 4d. Prospectus free 

For full particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lanz, E.C.4, 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 











extends over 3 years, and indludes. Educational and . 


Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 
T= BEDE ORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford. Récog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal : 
Miss MARGARET SrENCE. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
- —For partic ulars apply SECRETARY. 











PRI VATE TUITION 





OREIGN OFFICE, Consular, Home Civil, I.€.S., ete., 
1931. Ist LC.S., 2nd F.O., 3rd Home Civil, 4th 
Consular. One- third of successful candidates studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2. Padd, 8352. 








HYDE PARK, W.2. 


WITHIN 2 MINS. LANCASTER-GATE TUBE STN, 
Single exeelient Double Bed-sitting Rooms anj , few 
ingle ones to be LET at very moderate prices, including 
pom ag baths, light and full service. Dinners optionae 
Hot and cold water every room. Luxurious gj, 
100 per cent. service. Excellent cooking, (,. 
stant hot water. 


SIXTY-NINE_SUSSEX GARDENS, W 2. 
PADDINGTON O78. 


Con. 


I lookin ee t — d 

“T was Z, on at your adverti t 
Tue New SraresMan, and it struck me that your Me ot 
amenities was a gross under-statement—l’ve never bess 
8o comfortable.” 





REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 4, 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
sk for Descriptive List (2d. post free 
P.R.HLA. red St. George’s House, 193,Regent Street Wy, 


OMFORTABLE GUEST HOUSE. Attrac tive roeme, 
Good food. Part Board for 2 guineas. 3 (\jif\,, 
Gardens, W.9. 


*Y.Y.”” ON THE HOST. 

“If only the ordinary hotel-keeper realised how myc) 
happiness he could create, not only for himself, but 
his guest and his staff, by a little hard work, | ain sur 
he would not g the effort.”—Tue NEw Sraresyyy 
AND Nation, October 24th. No effort is too great ang 
no particular too pore for the comfort of the guest y 
the CASTLE HOTEL, OXFORD. Telephon: 
Oxford 2844. 


ASTBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens. High-clay 


Vv Guest House, at moderate terms. Xmas 
pert: ing. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. P|, 
(Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTH’S Food Reform Guest Hous, 
Lememeeninast, West Cliff Gardens, Sea 3 mins, 
everything for a restful and happy héliday: very mode. 
ate tariff. MS Write for Illustrated Prospectus. ‘Phone 074, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Waisali House Private Hota 
West Cliff. Exceilent cuisine and service. quiet 
situation. Specia! Residential terms. "Phone 1924,- 
Miss L. STANLEY. 
Bat (+ bour from centre). Vegetarian guest hous 


Fine situation and views, Gas fires in bedrooms 
Terms moderate.—G. TotLemacueE, London Road, Bat), 























yg me , Stanley — Private Hotel, Howard 

Square. Central and ition, near Band 
Stand and Devonshire Park. xeellent cuisine and 
service. "Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. Sranuey, 





WANAGE. St. Cross, Park Road. Comfortable 
home for Winter; reduced terms. Excelent food 
and service. Near shops, sea and Downs. 





OME.—Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan wishes to recommen 
Elisa Boschetti’s House of Study for girls. Lan 
modern flat, best residential quarter. ‘Terms from # 
lire per day.—Apply Hon. Sec., British Italian League, 
74, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


RESTAURANTS 


ABINA’s ’s ; HAL L, 122, Baker Street, close to station 
Courtyard premises. Excellent food and serv 
Lunches, 12 to 2.390. Table d’héte Is. 6d. and Is. 9 
= A la carte Dinner, 6 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 tl 

}, 28. 6d. 


~ FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


| SALE in best position Welwyn Garden ( 
detached house with delightful garden, 4 beds! 
reception, usual offices, 5 mins. station, stores ani 
theatre, cxcellent train service to Town £1,45) 
mortgage arranged, no law costs —Russe.. Jones 
solicitor, Welwyn Garden City. 























O LET, furnished, from Dec. for 3-4 month s, small 


house, near Notting Hill Gate Tube. Charming 
decorations ; plate; linen. £2 2s. per week.— Box 103, 
THe NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 10, Great Queet 


Street, W.C.2. 4 

URNISHED COTTAGE, Clymping, Sussex. Moder. 

5 rooms. Bath. Garage. Garden, From no 

till Easter 40s. weekly.—-TrRENT, 1, Beaufort Street, 
S.W.3. Tel.: Flaxman 4440. 2 

O LET, Gordon Sq. (Adj.). Beautiful unfurnished 

first floor room, newly decorated, all convenience, 

also cosy furnished bed-sitting room. Museum 96! 

Morning ¢ or x Evening. 











7 LET. Large, airy, well furnished  bed-sithm 
room, every convenience, use of bath. With 0 
without attendance. Suit business woman Terms 
moderate. 15, Hillmarton Road, N.7 








AMPSTEAD (Beisize Vark Tube, 12 minutes [na 
Oxtord Street), Charmiaog wos, Furnished, {wy 
equipped (dne with piano), or umfurnished, | in spacious 














quiet house. Garden. Rent 12s. 6d.-30s.—22, eis 
Avenue. Prim. 1043. * J 
MISCELLANEOUS 





APPEALS 


4st END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 Free 
Breakfasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
Children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten, Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Phil- 
anthropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited... Rev. &, W. CuupLeica, Stepney Centra! Hall, 
Commercial Read, E.1. 








EAL >HETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGA® 
ete., a'so all kinds of Shetland Woollies, 29" 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or" 
the famous ™ Fair-Isle” patterns, from the rea 7 
light, elastic; native wools, At Shetland prices, !'A 
LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. Write for ill’ a bookict ® 
—S.T.102, Wm. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shets® 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. —Any ileng 
Patterns iree on stating shades desired. a uns 





Srreet Tweep Deport, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


ADELPHI. GRAND HOTEL. Wed. & Sat. 
ALDWYCH. TURKEY TIME. __ Wed. & Fri, 
APOLLO. THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET. Th. &S. 
CAMBRIDGE. ELIZABETH of ENGLAND. Th.S. 
GLOBE. THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. Wed. & Sat. 
HiIPPODROME. Wed. & Sat. 
STAND UP AND SING. 
LYRIC. AUTUMN CROCUS. Wed. & Sat, 
QUEEN’S. BARRETTS OF WIMPOLEST. W.&S. 
ST. MARTIN'S. LAaDy-IN-WAITING. To., Fri, 
STRAND. COUNSEL'S OPINION. __ Th. & Sat. 
WESTMINSTER. THE ANATOMIST. W.S. 
WYNDHAM’'S. ed., Thurs, 
THE CASE OF THE FRIG HTENED 4 ADY. 


THEATRES 


ADELPHI, Tem. 7611. 8.15sharp. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
GRAND HOTEL. 
A play by VICKI BAUM. 
Adapted by EDWARD KNOBLOCK. 


ALDWYCH. ‘Tem. Bar 6404. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats., Wed., Fri., 2.30, 
TURKEY TIME. 

Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 
APOLLO, Ger. 6970. Evgs., 8.30. Th., Sat., 2.30. 
THERE'S ALWAYS JULIET. 

A Comedy, by JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
EDNA BEST. HERBERT MARSH: ALL. 
CAMBRIDGE, Evenings, 8.30. Thur., Sat. t., 2.30. 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY and 
MATHESON LANG in 
ELIZABETH OF E NGLA iN Dz 


COLISEUM, 




































































Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 3161, 


Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
ERIK CHARELL’S 


WHITE HORSE INN. 
Daily at 2.30 and 8.15. 
GLOBE. 8.30. Wed. &Sat.2.30._ LAS WEEKS. 
YVONNE ARNAUD in 
THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. 

A Modern Comedy by JAMES B. FAGAN. 
HIPPODROME, London. GER. 0648, 
Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

JACK "BU CHUANAN in his New Musical Play 
STAND UP AND SING. 











LYRIC, Evenings, 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Isobel Elsom, Francis Saien r, in 


AUTUMN CROCUS. 


“ An Enchanting Play.”"—Evening News. Ger, 3686, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year, post free, 30s. Six months, post free, 15s. Three months, post free, 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
New STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





A Postal Subscription to any address in 
the world costs: 


QUEEN'S. GER. 9437. 
Evenings, 8.15. MATS., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


THE BARRETITS OF -WIMPOLE ST. 


By RUDOLF BESIER. 
Gwen Ffrangceon-Davies, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Marjorie Mars, Scott Sunderland, — Barry. 
LONDON’S LONGEST Rt 


2nd YEAR. 





ST. MARTIN’S. 
Nightly 8.30. Matinees, Tues. and Fri., 2.30. 
LADY-IN-WAITING. 


By Harry Graham and Jacques Natanson. 





STRAND. Evsgs., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 
COUNSEL'S pain 

OWEN NARES SABEL JEANS, 

ALLAN AYNE SWORTH, MORTON SELTEN. 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE. Palace Street, 
Buckingham Gate, 8.W.1. "Phone: Victoria 0283 & 4. 
HENRY AINLEY in T3]E ANATOMIST. 
Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. (Adm. 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax). 


WYNDHAM’S THEATRE, Temple Bar 302 


Temple Bar 3028. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Thurs., 2.30. 
The CASE of the FRIGHTENED LADY. 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 








Tem, Bar 1443 & 1444, 





) Pramas CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES’ JOINT 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
will present 


EIGHT PLAYS 


Transport Hall, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Monday, November 23rd to Saturday, November 28th, 
at 8 p.m. NIGHTLY. (Doors open 7.80 p.m.) 
Monday, November 23rd.—* Lilies of the Field” 
(Turner). 
Tuesday, November 24th.—‘* The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray ” (A. Pinero). 
Wednesday, November 25th.—‘‘ The Insect Play” 
(Capek). 
Thursday, November 26th.—‘' Trelawney of the Wells ” 
(A, Pinero). 
Friday, November 27th. 
Shaw). 
Saturday, November 28th.—Triple Bill of Three One 
Act Plays. “ Double Demon” (A. P. Herbert). 
** 30 Minutes in a Street * (Gertrude Mayor). ** Mrs. 
Adis ” (Sheila K. Smith). 
Admission: ONE SHILLING (including Tax). 
Tickets from: A. C. Haysom (Secretary), 66, Great 
Prescot Strect, Londo n, E.1, Post: free. 


“ Getting Married” (G. BR. 


PICTURE THEATRI ES 





ACADEMY. Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981. 
Second Week, Rene Clair Comedy, THE ITALIAN 
STRAW HAT and Emil Jannings in Faust. Sunday, 
Nov. 22, Brilliant Synchronised Version The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame and Man with a Movie Camera (Soviet). 


EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Now 10 a.m, to Midnight. 
Sundays 6 to 11. Doors open 5 p.in. 
ALFRED LUNT and 
LYNN FONTANNE in 
THE GUARDSMAN. 








ae ART GALLERY 


ENRY LAMB EXHIBIT ION. Recent painting $ 

by HENRY LAMB, also Exhibition of DRAW - 

INGS, Old and New, LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Sq. 10-6. Wed. 10-8. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
BEDFORD | COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
Regent's Park, N.W.1. 
Public Lectures at 5.15 p.m. 
Nov. 26th: “The Meaning of Purchasing Power,” 
by Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. 
Dec. 3rd: “* Women Under William IV,” by Miss 
Tuke, M.A. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRETARY 


“DELIVER THE GOODS.” 


On 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 18th INST., 
there will be delivered at th« 
“KINGSWAY HALL, 


a Public Lecture, profusely illustrated, on the prescnt 
Industrial Impasse and the Way Out. 


Chairman: Tue Eprror of Tuk New Ace. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.— 
Sunday, November 1 5th, at 11 a.m 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
EQuaLiry: Do We Wrsu Ir *% 


NEF W EUROPE GROL P, 35, Gower Street, W.C.1 


Monday, Nov. 16th, at 8.30 p.m. Lecture by Dr. 
Erwin W exburg. on “A Physchologist’s View of the 
European Crisis. 

Thursday, Nov. 19th, at 8.30 p.m. 
Philip Mairet on * 
Op portunity. 


Lecture by Mr. 
Europe's Extremity and England's 








RITISH SENOLOGICAL SOCIETY.-— Section on 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18th, at 8.0 p.m., at the 
National Sunday League Hall, 34, Red Lion. Squat 
Holborn, W.C.1, Dr. MARIE STOPES will read a paper 
on “Some psychological aspects of practical birth 
eontrol.” Chairman: J.C. Braun, Esq.. M.D.——Informa- 
tion from Hon. Secretary, British Sexological Seciety, 
4, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


LITERARY. 


you C AN’T BUY all the books vou want to read, 

But why not BORROW them trom “ BOOKS, 
62, Old Compton St., W.1?% Every book on our shelves 
can be borrowed, including the latest literature on 
sociology and economics and all the vital questions of 
the day. 


Come and browse—we like it. 


PRAYER OF AN ARTIST. A new poem written 
and finely printed with woodcuts by Phy 
Taunton Wood. 50 copies only. 2s. %d. post free 
from The Redlyneh Press, 14, Hilleroft Crescent, W5. 

Pr ruspectus free. A unique Christinas present 


= AMUN to write Ariictes atts DSlofies, make spare 
hours profitable, Booklet tree,—itecentr Ineri- 
rut (Dept. 191), 0, Palace Gate, W.8. 
Hk GOLDE N VIST A ‘PRESS. Fetter House, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.4, have facilities for printing 
binding, publishing and distributing works of Fiction, 
Science, Literature and Art in the Home, Colonia! and 
American markets. 








MEMMMENEW ANGLE BOOK SS 


THE WAY OUT 
OF THE ECONOMIC WORLD CRISIS 


The Search Publishing Company announce 


THIS 


MONEY MAZE 


Preface by Sir JOSIAH STAMP. | —————— 
Foreword by Sir THOMAS BARCLAY. 


Dr. ROBERT EISLER. 





BOOK BARGAINS 25% toe 75% Discount 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for Catalogues. 


HUDSON’S BOOKSHOP, 116, New St., BIRMINGHAM, 
























Goddard’ S 


Plate Powder 


Sold eve 


cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 











64 F 2* & 4° 











1/- 





Enormous Demand 


1/- y 








MOF ALL BOOKSELLERS Ei | 


Distribution by Simpkin Marshall, Limited, 





PAID 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


Ihe safest, most profitable and 
patriotic investment to-day. 


/) Write, ea wo ‘phone (Am? on 1073) for Javestucnt Book'e an 


ey )4 THE 


RBaience Sheet 


Assets: £1,774.782. Reserves : £132,858 


MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Macnet Building, Paddington Green, Londo. W.2. 
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A Selection from the List of 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
i 


Slovakia: Then and Now 


Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON 
Essays by Twenty-five Slovak Authors 





** A remarkable fairness of judgment is displayed, and there is a definite reaching forward to 
the future.’’—British Weekly. Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. 





The Struggle for South America 


Economy and Ideology 
By J. F. NORMANO 


‘* A most interesting book.’’—Economist. 12s. 6d. 





The Dawn of Indian Freedom 


By J. C. WINSLOW and VERRIER ELWIN 
** A most remarkable book. Everyone .. . . should read it.’’—Church of England Newspaper. 4s. 6d. 





The Values of Life 


By Viscount ENNISMORE 


This book describes in broad outline the five great types of human experience—the zxsthetic, the 
moral, the scientific, the religious, and the practical. It analyses the various attitudes adopted by 
different individuals when confronted by the universal task of living. 3s.6d. 





The Problem of Federalism 


By SOBEI MOGI 
Preface by H. J. LASKI 


A comprehensive and critical survey of the historical ideas of federalism as a form of 
state organisation. Two Volumes. 36s. the set. 


The International Labour Organisation 


The First Decade 
Preface by ALBERT THOMAS 


A detailed survey of all the activities of the I.L.O., classified according to their nature, and of 
the progress achieved. 12s. 6d. 





A Book of the Moment 


Economic Disarmament 


By J. H. RICHARDSON 


This book deals with the problem of the Gold Standard in its national 
and international aspects, 


** An admirable survey.’’—Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. 
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Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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